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AS AVON FLOWS. 


By HENRY SCOTT VINCE. 


CHAPTER XX VIL. 
“THE AVONHAM MURDER.” 


“Ou, dear! oh, dear!” said old Mas’r Killett, laying down the 


London paper, which, in virtue of his patriarchal position in the 
town, was always placed at his elbow before other eyes (except 
perhaps Pinniffer’s) had seen it; “all the years I’ve a-lived in 
Avonham, I’ve never bin ashamed of it afore ; an’ now look what 
't has come to. Drat it if it ain’t a hard thing for the oldest 
man in the place—’ceptin’ p’rhaps old Daddy Prosser’s father, 
and nobody don’t count much o’ how old he says a be—if he 
can’t pick up the paper for a bit o’ quiet read-like but what he 
must have ‘Th’ Avonham Murder’ stuck right afore his eyes. 
Oh, dear! what a disgrace for my poor old native place! Do ’ee 
take the paper now, Mas’r Matley; I can’t abide ’un.” 

And the old fellow took off his heavy silver-rimmed specta- 

cles, wiped them carefully, and then performed the like office for 
his eyes, filled his pipe, and puffed away to get a light from the 
burning spill which his dutiful son held for him according to 
custom. Then he leaned back in his seat and sighed heavily. 
He was not the only old inhabitant of Avonham who felt keenly 
the disgrace that had so suddenly come on the town. 
_ The murder which had roused such a sense of horror and 
indignation in the quiet Marlshire town had been committed on 
the afternoon of Monday; the inquest, from the fact of the 
coroner for North Marlshire residing just outside Avonham and 
thus being close at hand, had been held on the following day, 
Tuesday ; it was now Friday, but only a “little market day,” 
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and the funeral was fixed for the morrow. From the time that 
the body of Walter Rivers had been brought into the town until] 
now, the place had worna sombre and funereal aspect. With the 
great bulk of people the unfortunate victim had been extremely 
popular. Especially during the last two or three years he had 
laid himself out to be pleasing and well thought of; and that he 
had succeeded was fully shown now: on all sides nothing but 
good was said of this dead man. To-morrow there would be 
such a concourse at the funeral as the town had never seen; 
there was more than ordinary attraction; in addition to the 
sorrow and respect which would have been shown if the young 
man had died the ordinary death of men, there were the sur- 
roundings which would draw the spectator into the region of the 
horrible. Meanwhile the wiser heads of the town grieved them- 
selves sorely over the scandal that had befallen it, and Master 
Killett’s desponding words found an echo in many hearts. 

The cronies had not met for two or three nights, but grega- 
riousness is strong, and they had come together again, naturally 
and because the doings of the morrow must be debated with 
all solemnity, and also because it was not usual for them to 
be separated at a time when the air was full of events and the 
very walls had rumours in them. So they were sitting to-night, 
not in the club room, for it was not club night, but, much as they 
were wont to sit on ordinary nights, in the smoking room. One 
or two farmers from the neighbourhood were there, in addition to 
the usual townsfathers ; they had an excellent excuse ready for 
such of their wives as had not themselves come in to learn all 
the news. A good many had, and Mrs, Pinniffer’s teapots and 
toasting-forks had had a busy time of it. 

Every man who came in did so with a subdued and gloomy 
air; the customary greetings were given sotto voce ; no mention 
was made of the weather or the land; the price of beasts was 
ignored, and yet no one approached the subject which every one 
had at heart. Some one was wanted to fire the train, and the 
Nestor of Avonham did it. 

Reuben Matley took the paper handed to him by the old man, 
and, himself, shook his head sympathetically. 

It may be noticed here that there were some absentees. Not- 
withstanding that the “ Bear” was very often the settling-place 
for him and his clients on market day, Mr. Bompas was not 
present to-day. Mr. Sennett, as every one knew, was in London, 
and all knew the business that took him,there. Raraty would 
send to meet him to the last train calling at Avonham Road that 
night. Doctor Mompesson, who often smoked a pipe there after 
market day, was also absent. It was understood that the state 
of Mrs. Stanhope gave him much anxiety and that he had 
almost taken up his abode at the Priory House. All Avonham 
was filled with sympathy for his patient, and those of her house- 
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hold who came out into the town were eagerly questioned as to 
her progress, 

Mr. Timothy Rapsey was in his element, but not quite at his 
ease. ‘There was only one point on which he was troubled, but 
that one point was enough to cause him some mental discomfort. 
He feared that his revelations respecting the riot had reached 
Rivers’ ears and had led tothe murder. However, public opinion 
had not pointed that way, and he was somewhat relieved. He 
took up Mas’r Killett’s parable as the latter put away his 

aper. 
Bee Tis a great disgrace to us all, for sure,’ said he; “Mr. 
Matley, read us out a bit of it; what do the London folk think 
about it? Do they think there’s any cause for it? What do they 
think was the reason of ’t? Be they goin’ to have it tried at 
Ridgetown, or be they goin’ to take it up to London? Lor’! I'll 
go if they do; that I will!” 

“What need for ’em to take it up to London, Timothy?” said 
Killett the younger, and his voice had a shade of aggressiveness 
in it; “’tain’t come to such a pass yet but what a Marlshire jury 
can try a Marlshire murder, I do hope!” 

“There have been cases where it has been done, Killett,” said 
Timothy, “on account of prejudice, you know.” 

“What do ’ee mean by prejudice now, Timothy ?” said Killett ; 
“agenst the prisoner ? ” 

“Yes, I do; I’ve read o’ cases where it have been said asa 
man couldn’t get a fair trial in ‘s own county, and they've 
took it into another. Why wouldn’t they do it with Mr. 
Shelman ?” 

“ He can get all the fair trial as he do want without goin’ out 
0 Marlshire, I reckon,” said Killett. 

“No one seems to know the cause of the quarrel,” said 
Wolstenholme Pye. 

“No,” said Hoppenner Pye, chiming in as usual, “no one 
don’t seem to know that.” 

Timothy Rapsey laid down his pipe solemnly on the table, 
then took a moderate pull at his glass, and leaning forward, 
raised his finger impressively, and sat wagging it backwards and 
forwards in the face of the company. ‘This was a well-known 
sign in Avonham, and betokened, even in Timothy, the possession 
of information peculiarly valuable, or the intention of delivering 
something unusually weighty or oracular. So, when the assembled 
party saw this portent, they preserved decorous and attentive 
silence and listened eagerly. No one thought very much of 
Timothy’s opinions, but there was no doubt as to his ability and 
industry in collecting facts and rumours. 

“I remember,” he said, “ah, just so well as if it were 
yesterday, in this very room, just when the election doin’s first 
come up, being took very much to task for that vane thing. 
cc 
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Now, Pinniffer, [ can mind you of it for this very reason, if foy 
no other; there was a party sitting in this room, just where 





you're a-sitting now, Mr. Pye e 
Mr. Pye looked grave—it was Wolstenholme—as though he 


were suddenly made personally responsible for the doings and 
sayings of a person unknown, but of whom it was possible he 
might not approve. His brother looked grave too, 

“That party,” pursued Mr. Rapsey, oreatly gratified by the 
attention which was being paid to his remarks, “was no less 
and no more, no other and no one else but—who do you think ?” 

The company had been so impressed by Mr. Rapsey’s 
affidavit-like form of speech, that when he wound up with 
a question, not to say a conundrum, instead of a statement, they 
were incensed; in _ particular, old Mas’r Killett, who had 
followed the speaker with all the care that both the gravity 
of the occasion, and what Mrs. Thrale would describe as a 
“warning,” in the shape of a little deafness in company 
demanded, turned snappishly on him. 

“Od rot the caddlesome man!” he cried; “why ever don’t 
a say what a’ve got to say, ’stead o’ messin’ about wi’ a lot o 
cross-questions an’ crooked answers? Who, in the name o 
patience, were it ?”’ 

“Lor! bless me, Masr Killett!” said Timothy, greatly 
startled, “don’t ’ee be angry, sir; ’twas Mr. Galbraith, sir; 
that’s who ’twas.” 

“Coming home to-morrow,” said Christopher Raraty, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth and casting the sentence to the 
company, not with any reference to the subject in hand, but 
as a morsel of general and interesting news. 

Timothy Rapsey, i in his eagerness for information, quite forgot 
old Mas’r Killett’s crossness, and almost the topic on which 
he had been speaking. 

“Lor’!” he said, “ comin’ home to-morrow, is he? if it’s a fair 
question, who told ’ee, Mr. Raraty ?”’ 

“Mr. Bryceson,” answered Christopher ; “I’ve got to send 
a carriage to meet him and a cart for his big luggage.” 

“Comin’ home to-morrow, is he?” said Rapsey again; “hes 
been away a power of a time, hasn’t he? I wonder, now, where 
on earth an’ all he’s been to ?” 

z You were going to tell us some tale or other about him just 
now,” growled Barnabas Chickleholt, from behind his pipe, 
“but I doubt it’s all fled out of your head—if ’twere ever In 
there.” 

“Tis true that, Mas’r Rapsey,” said a burly farmer, laughing 
at the very sound of his own jesting voice; “you do “want 
more bring-gwain* in a tale than any man I ever seed; for 
sure you do!” 

* Helping, or accompanying on the road, Literally dbringing-going. 
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Timothy looked rather abashed, and laughed a little dry, 
nervous, single-knock kind of laugh. 

“'Twas your fault, Raraty,’ he said; “you interrupted me, 
right in the middle.” 

“T didn’t,” said Raraty; “’twas you skipped away; but, lor’ 
sakes, gO ON now, man.” 

Thus adjured, Timothy, resuming his former important attitude 
and gesture, proceeded. 

“Twas one mornin’ when Mr. Galbraith was sitting where 
Mr. Pye is now ; we were all on to the ‘lection news, and it was 
said in this very room that what folk looked to see was Sir 
Headingly giving up his seat to poor Mr. Rivers. ‘Then,’ says 
Mr. Raraty, ‘you’d ’a’ seen Mr. Shelman putting up against him.’ 
What was it I said then? Now, Mrs. Pinniffer, you must 
remember it, an’ how sharp you was on me for saying of it. I 
said as there was one thing as young men ‘ud quarrel over sooner 
than anything, and —— ” 

“T know ye did, Mr. Rapsey,” said Mrs. Pinniffer, advancing 
from the shadow of the little bar, and standing in its doorway. 
“T remember it very well, and I mind what | said, and, come 
to look at it ail round, perhaps I might go so far as to say, now, 
as you were right and I was wrong over it. I only say perhaps, 
mind, for I think, as Mr. Chickleholt said that day, you were 
too fast in your talk, Mr. Rapsey, an’ I think you are too fast 
now.” 

Mr. Rapsey stared. 

“Why, Mrs. Pinniffer?” he said in an injured tone; “ wasn't I 
right ?” 

“Right or wrong, Mr. Rapsey, I don’t say,” replied Mrs. 
Pinniffer resolutely; “but fast you were, and fast you are.” 

Pinniffer, whose face had expressed much gratification when 
his wife had admitted the possibility of her having been in the 
wrong for once, now shook his head and chuckled. 

“Well,” said Rapsey, a little crest-fallen, but not much, for his 
belief in himself was great, “whatever you may think, I'll 
maintain and stick to it as I named that day—at least, not 
named, because I mind saying I hadn’t named no names, but I 
pointed out that day the cause of the quarrel between those two 
young men.” 

No one openly supported Timothy, but those who had been 
present when the little man had been “put down” by Mrs. 
Pinniffer felt in their hearts that he was right. Perhaps even 
Mrs. Pinniffer felt so too, and would not have made any reply ; 
indeed, a storm might have been averted from Timothy Rapsey’s 
head but for the presence in the smoking room of an inquisitive 
farmer to whom this conversation was all Greek. 

_This man lured the little chatterbox to his fate by the 
simplest and most natural question possible. 
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“An’ what were that, Mr. Rapsey?” said he cheerily and 
loudly, and felt that he had done society a service. 

Timothy rushed on his fate by degrees. 

“ What's the cause o’ half the quarrels in the world ?” he said, 
with a grin. 

“Well,” said the farmer, still cheerily, and looking round for 
approbation, “ ’tis a woman, nine times out o’ ten they do say! 
Ha! ha! ha!” So fold and crusted a joke demanded his own 
laughter, but he was unaccompanied. 

“Yes,” said Timothy, “you’re right, and that was so in this 
case. Both in love with the same woman.” 

Pinniffer looked somewhat anxiously at his wife. That good 
lady had friends at the Priory House, and was a known partizan 
of that mansion ; but this time she was silent. She may have 
given a spiteful glance at Timothy, and her tongue may have 
been very close to her lips, but she did not speak. It was not 
at her hands that Timothy was to receive his reproof. John 
Rann had been fidgetting about in his chair for the last few 
minutes, evidently with something on his mind, and he now 
broke forth. 

“ What a mischievous, mischief-making man you are, Rapsey !” 
he said in a tone of great wrath. ‘“Drat it all, ye might leave 
the poor woman alone in her trouble for a bit, mightn’t ye? I 
never saw such a man.” 

“Tm not saying anything against her, John Rann,” cried 
Timothy ; “I’m sure I’m as sorry for her as a man can be! [| 
didn’t say it was her fault, did I?” 

“Her fault!” repeated Rann in a tone of great scorn, “her 
fault! no, you didn’t say it was, and I hope you’ve got too much 
sense for it. Fault! If you come to fault-finding, and want to 
lay faults on people’s shoulders, I'll join ye. You've had your 
say, Timothy Rapsey, and now I'll have mine. [I'll tell ye one 
or two things as ‘ll perhaps astonish ye. First and foremost,” 
said the sturdy little partizan, bringing down his hand on the 
table with a slap that made Timothy jump, “I don’t believe, and 
I won't believe till he confesses it, that Mr. Shelman did the 
murder at all ——” 

‘To say that the company stared would be to use a feeble word, 
and one entirely useless for describing the expression of features 
that every one in the room put on. 

- and secondly, I'll say to your face, Timothy Rapsey— 
and I don’t make no bones about it neither—that, whether Mr. 
Shelman did it or not, it was as much your fault as any one’s!” 

Whack! came Mr. John Rann’s hand down agai on the table, 
and he stared triumphantly round on the most astounded set of 
faces he had ever seen. 

It is a mercy that Wolstenholme Pye did not put into effect a 
wild notion which flew through his astonished brain, and that 
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was to hang Timothy Rapsey at once and without any trial but 
a Lydford one, which had its advantages, although criminals were 
prejudiced against it, for if he had formulated ‘his idea, he would, 
most certainly, have been backed up by his brother, and the 
execution once moved and seconded, it is a matter of considerable 
question whether public feeling at’ that moment would not have 
been strong enough to have ensured its being carried out. 
Pinniffer’s military instincts might have induced him to suggest 
a drum-head court-martial, but it is doubtful. 

Fortunately, Wolstenholme Pye, whatever his ideas were, was 
too much paralysed to enunciate them, and the moment passed. 

But the shock on the assembled cronies was a great one. Old 
Mas’r Killett couldn’t jump as well as he used, but he jumped a 
good deal; Barnabas Chickleholt, who was given to breaking 
pipes in moments of excitement, accomplished a “ best on record,” 
and broke his churchwarden into more pieces than he could have 
counted ; Ex-mayor Killett, who would not have harmed a hornet, 
kicked the cat half-way across the room—spasmodically, of course. 
Mr. Beadlemore Arto poured the whole of his gin-and-water over 
his legs, and Pinniffer rang the bell sharply, and without the 
least occasion. The rest of the company were affected in divers 
ways, and Timothy Rapsey’s face could not have turned more 
ashy-white if he had known of Wolstenholme Pye’s wild thought 
and feared immediate action on it. 

The first one in the room to recover was the cat. That saga- 
cious beast went out and sat in the bar. 

Then the nobler animals gradually came to. 

There is no portrait extant which represents the Emperor 
Napoleon Buonaparte menacing the Allied Powers with a mina- 
tory long clay pipe; but Rann, had he been painted sitting as he 
sat during this period of amazement, would have approached the 
presentment of that majestic figure as nearly as possible. The 
Powers in his case were represented by the person of Mr. Timothy 
Rapsey, who quailed before the stern gaze. Certainly no foreign 
potentate could have terrified him more than did the market- 
clerk of Avonham. Some reply was, however, indispensable ; 
and as soon as he was able to articulate, he gasped out his 
remonstrance in the form ef supplication and question. 

“Good Lor’ ’a’ mercy on us all, Mr. John Rann!” 
“what ever in the world do ’ee mean ?” 

“Mercy on us!” said Beadlemore Arto, wiping his legs ; “ what 
a dreadful thing to say, Mr. Rann!” 

“T mean it,” said Rann. “Now look here, Rapsey ; who was it 
stirred up all the strife and mischief when that gentleman at the 
‘Coombes’ and Mr. Shelman had that row outside? Why, you!” 

Mr. Rann whacked the table again. 

“Now, as it happens,” he resumed, “I know the rights o’ that. 
You took your money out o’ the Bank———” 


said he; 
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“I was told to,” interrupted Rapsey ; “that weren’t my fault 
at all.” 

“It weren’t your fault at all?” said Mr. Rann excitedly ; “yes, 
it were your fault at all, and no one else’s; you go a-talking to 
Mr. Galbraith’s servant about Mr. Galbraith’s windows being 
broke, as if his windows were more than any one else’s; next 
thing you seem to make up your mind as that affair, and indeed 
all the whole riot was got up by our side, with Mr. Shelman at 
the head of it. Pretty charge to bring! Then comes what you 
call being told to take your money out of the Bank. Of course 
you were told. Do you think a bank’s going to stand your 
scandalizing one of its chief partners? Do you think the Bank 
wants your dirty money ?” 

Mr. John Rann banged his open hand on the table again, and 
made the glasses dance; the company looked as though Mr. 
Rapsey’s money were really a disgrace to him, and its possession 
a species of crime. 

“What's the cause of Parson Carter’s son leaving Bompas ?” 
resumed the peppery market-clerk ; “ you, and nobody else! Oh, 
you needn’t trouble yourself to deny it; I know all about it, 
never mind how. You're going to say that Carter was attacking 
Mr. Galbraith’s house, aren’t you? Hadn't that blown over? | 
don’t know much of Mr. Galbraith, nor of Mr. Bryceson either ; 
but I do know this, that they wouldn’t have said another word 
about the matter more than they said to Bompas and Mr. Millard 
if ’t hadn’t been for you. You've stirred up bad blood all round 
with your nasty, inquisitive, prying, tattling ways, and now you're 
not satisfied !” 

“Tut, tut! dear heart alive, Mr. Rann!” muttered Ex-mayor 
Killett, “don’t ’ee now go on so at ’un.” 

“ Let him deny it if ’tain’t true!” urged the sturdy and solitary 
partizan of the unfortunate Shelman ; “look at that row wi’ Mr. 
Shelman and Mr. Bryceson. I don’t say who were right, I don't 
say who were wrong; but ’twere all his fault. I’ve always stood 
by Mr. Shelman, and I always shall. I don’t believe as he’ve 
a done this murder no more than I believe old Daddy Prosser’s 
father done it; but whoever done it, it was through bad blood 
stirred up in Avonham such as never was stirred up afore, and 
all through you, Timothy Rapsey. You’m an old neighbour 0 
mine, and I’ve allus wished you well; and if this here affair don't 
for ever stop you from meddlin’ wi’ other folks’ affairs, and don't 
keep that tongue o’ yours quiet behind your teeth, you take a 
neighbour’s friendly advice and goo home and cut ’un off!” 

“Old Daddy Prosser’s father couldn’t do noo murder,” said old 
Mas’r Killett scornfully, as the orator stopped to drink; “can't 
scarcely hobble to ’s front door of a sunny day, a can’t.” 

“ And now,” said Rann, as he laid down his empty glass and 
rose from his seat, “now ‘tis all to be put down to a lady as 
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can’t help herself, and ain’t here to answer to it. Well, I’ll leave 
all my neighbours here to judge if I haven’t answered for her. 
Them as live in ‘glass houses shouldn't throw no stones, Mas'r 
Rapsey!” and giving the little man no opportunity to reply, 
even if he had had the inclination, which he hadn’t, the champion 
of the absent left the room without exchanging greetings with 
any one. 

Mr. Timothy Rapsey did not remain long after him. Although 
it was felt that Mr. Rann’s partizanship and excitement were 
more the cause of his outbreak than any facts he had accumulated, 
yet the situation was decidedly uncomfortable for Timothy, and 
the flavour seemed to have gone out of his tobacco all at once. 
He stood his ground for a little while, however, but soon departed, 
leaving his character behind him. 

Mr. Rann’s speech, and the subject of the murder generally, 
had been pretty well threshed out, and two or three of the 
outlying farmers had driven away, when the lessening circle was 
increased by Doctor Mompesson, who had not been seen for 
a day or two. When he was seated Mr. Beadlemore Arto, after 
a little meditative puffing at his pipe, asked : 

“How’s Mrs. Stanhope, Doctor? Poor thing, I suppose she’s 
terribly upset over this horrid affair.” 

a Mompesson seemed unusually grave; he shook his 
head. 

“Very bad, very bad,” he said; “ very difficult case;” and he 
continued shaking his head as he lit his cigar. 

“Tm sorry for that, Doctor,” said Pinniffer, speaking amidst 
a general murmur of regret ; “I thought the poor lady seemed to 
have been driven half wild by the shock on Monday night. Dear 
heart, I don’t wonder at it. I’m sure we all feel it keen enough, 
and what must her state of mind be, poor thing!” 

The Doctor made no verbal reply; he nodded his head in 
appreciation of Pinniffer’s sympathy with his patient, and went 
on gravely pulling at his cigar; usually he would chat 
cheerily enough to any one, but to-night there was evidently 
something on his mind, and nothing could make him speak except 
in monosyllables. Soon the conversation dried up altogether. 
John Rann’s outbreak on the one hand, and the serious condition 
of Mrs. Stanhope on the other, acted as a damper on the spirits of 
every one inthe room. Therest of the farmers wended their way 
homewards. Old Mas’r Killett and his dutiful son went home 
together, and still the Doctor sat quietly smoking until at last he 
was left alone with Pinniffer. That worthy was not naturally 
garrulous ; he was all things to all men in the talking line, as 
every good host should be, and would chat and gossip with 
a talking customer, or placidly smoke with a thinking one, just 
as the case might be, and put it all down in the day’s work. 
He sat putting away opposite the Doctor for some time, until that 
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worthy, who had sat with an empty glass before him for some 
time, and had been apparently oblivious of the fact that he had 
emptied it, stretched out his hand, groped for it a moment or 
two, raised it towards his lips, stayed his hand before the glass 
reached his mouth, looked into the tumbler as though it were 
a vessel of surpassing interest which he had never seen before, 
say a Druidical punch bowl, kept his eyes fixed on it for 
a minute, and then gave a short sigh and woke to a sense of the 
surroundings. He looked over at Pinniffer and laughed. 

“ Going off to sleep, I think,” he said; “some more sherry and 
cold water, Pinniffer.” 

This being supplied him, he sipped it once or twice, nodded 
approval, and settled himself for a quiet chat. Pinniffer told him 
the news of Rann’s attack on Rapsey, to which he listened 
attentively, as though waiting to hear some statement that would 
clear up a doubt in his mind. Not finding one in the landlord’s 
narrative, he shook his head again. 

“ Bad job,” he said, “bad job all round. Rann may be right; 
Rann may be wrong. Rapsey is a chattering little magpie, as 
every one knows, but I never knew any harm of him, and [ think 
the matter is rather exaggerated. But I'll tell you one thing, 
Pinniffer,” said the Doctor as he threw away the end of his cigar: 
“when we have buried that poor young fellow to-morrow, aye, 
and when the law has exacted its penalty from—whomsoever did 
kill him, when all that is past and done with, we shall hear 
something in this place that'll make the ears of every man that 
hears it tingle. Take the advice of an old friend, Pinniffer, my 
boy; don’t encourage any scandal of that sort; put it down 
quietly—you know how, but put it down. I don’t know what 
it is, and if I did, I am not at liberty to say, but I’m as sure as 
I can be that something is coming on people in this town that 
we shall all be very sorry to see and hear of ; good-night, Pinniffer, 
and remember what I have said.” 

And the good old man, whose voice betokened the pain of his 
mind, went away, leaving behind him a very much puzzled host 
and hostess. For Mrs. Pinniffer had heard every word. 

“ What does Doctor mean, Pinniffer ?” said she to her husband 
when the Doctor had gone. 

“T don’t know,” said the ex-fusilier, “and what's more, my 
dear,” he added firmly, “I’m not going to try to find out. There 
never was any good came of meddling with great folk for either 
soldier or publican. So I’m just going to keep my house open 
and my mouth shut, and let them as likes it caddle over other 
people's affairs,” 

“And the best way too,” decided his trusty helpmeet. 

Doctor Mompesson walked home revolving many things in his 
mind. 

What parson or priest hears what the doctor hears? Mrs. 
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Stanhope had been in delirium ; and though Doctor Mompesson 
did not understand the whole of them, and could not place them 
together in proper order, he had heard some terrible things as he 
sat by her bedside. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FOOTFALL OF NEMESIS. 


As if to mock the sorrow of the town, the sun rose glorious next 
morning, and made merry all the day. His first business was to 
dispel the hoar-frost that had gathered thickly on every twig 
and spray and blade, and to drive away the fog that Avon threw 
up. This he did patiently, devoting an hour to it and finishing 
his task cofhpletely and in a workman-like manner. After that, 
he gave up his mind to being a bright jolly winter-sun, and 
seemed inclined to assert that if he did not often shine on Avon- 
ham in winter, yet he could do so if he chose, and could make a 
November morning as bright and brilliant as any summer day of 
them all. What if he shone on a sad and mourning town? He 
took no heed of that, but gilded the streets and darted a ray of 
light through every crevice in shutter or blind that he could 
discover, and entered everywhere he could, preaching of a life 
that takes no heed of death, to those who could read the sermon. 

At this time Avonham buried her dead in her churchyard ; 
they lay grouped together neighbour by neighbour, family near 
family. In many cases the father had lain for a generation un- 
disturbed till the earth was taken from his coffin for a short time 
in order that his son might join him in that long sleep of which 
no man knows aught save that, whatever may be its waking, it 
is hard to see our loved ones lie down to it. They laid Walter 
Rivers with his mother, who had died when he was a 
child. 

Such an array of people had not been before seen in the 
Marlshire town. It was a general day of mourning; closed 
shutters, drawn blinds, and suspended trade were universal. From 
the country-side, hundreds came in to swell the throng of towns- 
folk. What respect or esteem might not have been able to effect 
curiosity did, and the great grief of the two great houses of 
Avonham was shared, so far as outward demonstration went, by 
rs who from town or country-side could reach St. Hildegarde’s 

at day. 

The funeral itself was simple in the extreme. True that the 
mournful procession passed from the house of Sir Headingly 
Cann to the churchyard through lines of bareheaded men and 
Weeping women; true that the hands of the most honoured men 
in Avonham received it at the lych-gate, and bore the coffin first 
into the church and next to the grave; true that the whole of 
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the churchyard was one mass of silent and sympathizing 
humanity, but the outward trappings of woe were plain and 
unostentatious, and the rigid simplicity of the accessories, com- 
bined with the solemn demonstration which a silent crowd 
always makes, were fitting and touching evidences that those 
assembled were seeing the last of a young life which was not, 
but might have been, a great one. 

The chief figure among the mourners was, of course, Sir 
Headingly Cann. 

The old man had borne up bravely under the loss of him 
whom he loved as his own son, but it was evident that the blow 
had fallen heavily. He carried himself right nobly under his 
grief, though, as became a high-minded man, as he was. There 
was no faltering in speech as he followed the splendid service for 
the dead, no halting in his gait as he walked behind the coffin 
that held his nephew ; he had no tears in his eyes at the grave, 
and he thanked, with a firm voice, those whose position gave 
them the right of personally offering sympathy to him after the 
last rites were over. Perhaps he came nearest to showing open 
emotion when, seeing Mr. Boldham, looking, if possible, more 
grief-stricken than he, he made his way to him and held out his 
hand, which the other grasped in silence. An intuitive feeling 
that this was a meeting whose words and incidents were sacred 
things to all but those two kept every one aloof, but it was 
seen that Sir Headingly was the one who spoke, and that the 
banker, overwhelmed with grief and horror at the whole of 
the fearful affair, was totally unable to stem the current of his 
sorrow. 

Slowly the concourse filed out of the churchyard, and dis- 
persed among the streets of the town. 

Among those who had joined in the general expression of 
respect had of course been Mr. Bompas, and those who took 
note of such things observed that he stood between his neigh- 
bours at the “‘Coombes,”’ Messrs. Bryceson and Markham. People 
who saw them, after the funeral, crossing the market-place 
together observed to each other that Mr. Bompas seemed a 
good deal taken up with Mr. Galbraith’s two friends, that the 
“Coombes” appeared to have a good many owners, and that 
Mr. Galbraith had been away a longish while. 

The group of three was a silent one. They walked past 
Mr. Bompas’s house and entered the gate of the “Coombes. 
Arrived in the drawing-room of that establishment, a room which 
showed by its outward and visible signs, by its pipe-racks, 
fishing-rods, boxing-gloves, whips, guns, and other sporting 
paraphrenalia, that it was a room devoted to the use of bachelors, 
Bryceson poked the fire into a blaze, and drew up the blind at 
the back French window, to admit light. 

“No one can see it,” he said apologetically, “and the house 
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has been so desperately gloomy all day, I really can’t stand it 
any longer. For goodness’ sake, Fred, ring for Edward or that 
sweet nymph Mrs. Hackett.” 

Fred did as he was requested, and the negro appeared in 
answer to the summons. He had apparently understood it, for 
he brought wine and other cordials on a tray. 

“Edward,” said Bryceson, “we are both going over to Avon- 
ham Road to meet Harry ; get a carriage and pair from Raraty’s, 
and you will drive us yourself.” 

“Berry good, Mas’r Wal’r; Mr. Bompas comin’ ‘long too?” 
asked Edward. | 

“No, Edward,” said Mr. Bompas; “I conceive that these 
gentlemen would prefer to welcome Mr. Galbraith and his— 
ah—brother by themselves. I will—ah—postpone the great 
pleasure which I shall feel at seeing Mr. Galbraith return safe 
and sound to his—ah—to the—ah—place of his adoption and 
choice.” 

“Dear old Harry,” said Fred Markham, “ we shall all be glad 
to see him again, and fancy having poor old Reginald among us 
once more! Ah, but I’m afraid,’ he added, ‘it will be with a 
broken heart, and only to spend the fag-end of a ruined life. 
Mr. Bompas, you will have no idea what he was from seeing him 
as, I fear, he is.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Bompas, “let us hope that a brighter close to 
his life will be granted to him.” 

“T say amen to that,” said Bryceson, “ but what will happen, 
and how Harry will act, or what Reginald will do, I don’t 
know.” 

“Does he know of the—of the terrible occurrence of last 
Monday ?” asked Mr. Bompas. 

“Not a word,” answered Markham ; “we consulted together 
and came to the decision that we would leave all explanation 
till their return. This sudden affair of the murder must of course 
make such a difference in many ways, that it is impossible for us 
to foretell how the matter will be conducted, or how it will turn 
out in the end. Besides, we may want to consult other people— 
yourself, for instance ; and again a letter might miscarry and be 
opened. It is a chance whether they get any information from 
the papers, and we can easily explain why we were silent. Also 
it will be necessary that Harry shall know before Reginald, and 
oh, there are many good reasons besides, which I need not 
recapitulate.” 

Mr. Bompas sipped his wine in silence for a minute or two, and 
then, laying down his glass, said very gravely : 

‘“T have known Mrs. Stanhope—as from—ah—old associations 
{ must continue to call her—for so long ; I have been so great an © 
admirer of her goodness, her charity, her whole manner of life, and 
have been so long her—I trust—faithful servant, that these things 
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have come upon me with a great shock. From what you have 
told me, and from the result of her interview with my daughter 
Adelaide last Monday, I feel that I must accept these facts that are 
—ah—/orced upon me by belief and even by--ah—conviction ; 
but I assure you, gentlemen, that I would fain disbelieve them, 
Is there no doubt, no misapprehension, no mistake ? ” 

The good old fellow’s broken voice seemed to plead for his old 
friend’s wife as he put his question. 

Bryceson shook his head. 

“There is no mistake, believe me, Mr. Bompas,” he said; “ she 
is Reginald Wilding’s wife, beyond a doubt.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Bompas, “there must be mercy shown. Being 
strong in your position, you must be pitiful.” : 

Very firm and clear was Mr. Bompas’s voice now; it sounded 
to himself almost threatening; he was uncertain how his remarks 
would be taken and his appeal received; but, like the stout- 
hearted man that he was, he was without care on that point. 
His duty lay clear before him, to stand between the wrath of an 
injured husband and the person of a woman whom he respected 
from custom, guilty though she might be. 

“Whatever were this lady’s faults, or, if you like it, crimes,” 
pursued he, “you must, in all justice, remember two things: 
first, that she considered her first husband dead; secondly, her 
blameless life of late years.” 

“Years,” said Markham quietly but firmly, “which our poor 
friend has passed—how ?” 

The question was not answered. Mr. Bompas remained silent. 
Bryceson slowly cut and lit a cigar. 

“You may depend,” said Markham, “upon all justice being 
done. It may be that Mrs. Stanhope 7s Mrs. Stanhope, and that 
her worldly position is unassailable. It may be that Reginald 
will himself take views of the position different from ours. But 
in any case,” he concluded, with a slight flush, “ you may be sure 
of this one fact, and be comforted by it, that Harry is a humane 
man and a large-hearted one, and also that there is some one else 
now who has a claim on him, and who, if I do not greatly mis- 
take, will endeavour to divert, and doubtless will succeed in 
diverting, much of his anger from a woman who is undoubtedly 
suffering terribly just now.” 

Mr. Bompas nodded his head gravely, but with a gratified look. 
The last words greatly reassured him. 

He was about to express himself as being willing to trust to 
his young friends, and to his daughter’s influence, when Edward 
appeared at the door, interrupting him in his speech. 

“What is it, Ned?” asked Bryceson, who was standing in 
front of the fire, looking moodily at his friend, for the subject 
was a painful one to all in the room, and puffing slowly at his 
cigar. 
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“Doctor Momp’son want to see you, sah,” said the negro. 

Bryceson looked from Mr. Bompas to Markham inquiringly. 
They stared at him in return. 

“Show Doctor Mompesson in, Ned,” said he, then, turning to 
Mr. Bompas, said, “ Do you know why he has called ?” 

Mr. Bompas shook his head. 

Doctor Mompesson being ushered in, looked anything but at 
his ease. He shook hands with Mr. Bompas, bowed to the two 
friends, and took the seat handed to him by Ned, who then left 
the room. 

Doctor Mompesson coughed slightly, and glanced at Mr. Bom- 
as with a constrained air. 

That gentleman at once perceived his embarrassment, and rose 
from his seat. 

“You wish to speak to Mr. Bryceson privately, do you not, 
Mompesson ?” said he. 

“Well, yes,” said the Doctor hesitatingly, “I did; butif I am 
interrupting any e 

“Not at all,” said Bompas, taking his hat. “I shall see you all 
to-night, shall I not, Walter ?” 

Markham also rose from his seat as though to leave the room, 
when Bryceson spoke : 

“Qne moment, Mr. Bompas; wait a bit, Fred. If I do not 
mistake the cause of Doctor Mompesson’s visit, I should prefer 
that you remained. Unless Iam greatly in error, Doctor, your 
visit relates to Mrs. Stanhope.” 

“Tt does,” said the Doctor, very much surprised at being thus 
anticipated in his communication. 

“In that case, Doctor Mompesson, my old friend Mr. Fred 
Markham here 2 3 

He indicated Fred, and the Doctor rose and bowed to him. 

“—__ig concerned in the matter equally with myself. We are 
acting for our absent friend Mr. Galbraith.” 

The Doctor, who had resumed his seat, nodded. 

“Tt was partly to question you respecting Mr. Galbraith that 
I came here to-day,” he said. 

“Just so,” said Bryceson. “Mr. Bompas,” he resumed, “is in 
our confidence upon a certain matter very much concerning Mrs. 
Stanhope, and you may speak freely before him. Indeed, in a 
matter so delicate, and in the absence of my friend, I should 
prefer the presence of a gentleman my senior, and one in whom 
{ have every confidence and trust.” 

The two old friends exchanged inquiring glances. 

“T have no hesitation,” said the Doctor, after a short pause, “ in 
speaking before my old friend Mr. Bompas, though the matter is, 
as you say, Mr. Bryceson, one of extreme delicacy. Indeed, it is 
the most painful one I have had during the whole of my medical 
experience and practice.” 
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Mr. Bompas shook his head sadly. “ It is a sad one for me. 
my dear Mompesson, I assure you,’ said he. 

“ Let me ask you a question first, gentlemen,” said the Doctor. 
turning to Bryceson and Markham. “ Are you, or were you per. 
sonally acquainted with a man named Walter Wilding?” 

“For many years,’ answered Fred Markham. ‘“ We were com- 
rades together in America.” 

“Ts he not dead ?” asked the Doctor, looking earnestly at the 
faces of all in the room. 

“ He is not,” said Markham. 

“But he was shot, was he not?” asked the Doctor, who evinced 
much surprise at Fred’s answer. 

“He was shot,” said Markham, “and was believed to be dead 
for many years, but he is alive.” 

“Ts he any connection of Mr. Galbraith?” asked Doctor 
Mompesson. 

“ He is his half-brother,’ answered Fred, while Bryceson still 
stood before the fire smoking slowly ; “they are children of the 
same mother.” 

“T am asking these questions from having received some in- 
structions from Mrs. Stanhope, whom I am attending; those 
instructions are very incoherent, and almost amount to ravings. 
As I told you just now, my position is most painful. Tell me, 
gentlemen, how is Mr. Wilding connected with Mrs. Stanhope ? 

There was a short pause. Then Mr. Bompasspoke. He could 
not bear the silence that followed the question. 

“He is her first husband, Doctor Mompesson, and he will 
arrive in Avonham this evening.” 

“ Good God !” said the Doctor, and his hat and Malacca cane 
fell with a crash on the floor. 

The feverish ravings of the sick-bed, hitherto almost unin- 
telligible to him, were now explained. 

“ Did you know of this before, Bompas ?” he asked when he had 
recovered from his astonishment. 

“On Sunday last, for the first time,” answered Mr. Bompas; 
“my daughter Adelaide told me.” 

“ Adelaide?” said Doctor Mompesson, in intense surprise ; 
“how ever came she to know anything of it ?” 

“She was informed of it by my friend Mr. Galbraith,” said 
Bryceson, taking the answer out of Mr. Bompas’s mouth. 

The Doctor stared at him as though this was more astonishing 
than any thing he had yet heard. He turned to Mr. Bompas. 

“Tt is so,” said that worthy in reply to his friend’s mute 
inquiry; “Mr. Galbraith and Adelaide are engaged to be married.’ 

There was a twinge of self-reproach felt as he said it. All his 
old friends had been kept in the dark. Fred Markham noticed 
his discomfort and came to his rescue, to the greater edification of 
the puzzled Doctor. 
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“We are astonishing Doctor Mompesson in detail,’ said he 
“Mr. Bompas, will you give your friend an account of what we 
all know? As Doctor Mompesson has been let into our secret, he 
may as well make one at our council. The matter has gone 
farther, by a series of accidental occurrences, than we had 
anticipated, and, as it seems likely that it will all gradually leak 
out, and will perhaps get a great deal of embellishment from 
rumour, it is far better that Doctor Mompesson should learn the 
truth from us.” 

Thus requested, Mr. Bompas informed the Doctor of all the 
events which we have learned of late. 

Mr. Bompas did not fail, at the close of his narration, to 
reiterate, and strongly impress on the young men—whose 
relationship to his family was explained to the Doctor and 
astonished him very much—the principles of leniency and 
mercy which he had been inculcating just previous to Doctor 
Mompesson’s arrival. With them the Doctor heartily and 
cordially agreed. It was a sad tale to which he had to listen, 
told fairly and with moderation by Mr. Bompas, and not 
interrupted by a word from either of the young men, but 
the Doctor had the natural partizanship of a Marlshire man for 
Marlshire things, and, whatever were the faults of this woman, she 
was the widow of his old friend, and he was prepared to defend 
her from oppression, though he could not justify her life. 

“And there is one thing,” he added as he was going away with 
his old crony Bompas, “ about which you must not misunderstand 
me. Your friends arrive to-night. They will not be able to see 
Mrs. Stanhope yet.” 

“TI do not think my friends are likely to ask such a thing,” 
answered Markham, who, though he had kept strict silence whilst. 
the old fellow urged his plea, was somewhat ruffled by one or two 
of his remarks, for the Doctor, in his eagerness to support his. 
crony’s appeal for leniency, had persuaded himself that injustice 
and inhumanity were the characteristics of the young men, and 
had spoken accordingly once or twice. 

“Even if they did,” said the Doctor, “it would be denied them. 
Tam Mrs. Stanhope’s medical attendant; she is in no condition 
to be disturbed ; I shall allow no one to see her, on any business 
whatever.” 

Bryceson bowed. “That shall be faithfully reported to my 
friend Mr. Galbraith,” said he. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, gruffly enough, “ do, if you please, and 
tell Mr. Galbraith, moreover, that this town is full of Mrs. 
Stanhope’s friends, friends who have known her for some years, 
and her husband for many ; we shall require proof of what you 
allege, Mr. Bryceson and Mr. Markham. <A mere general 
statement such as has been made to me to-day, and such as you 
made to Mr. Bompas, will not satisfy us, I assure you.” 
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For a moment Markham made as though he would have spoken, 
but he remained silent, and the Doctor, without any attempt at 
bidding any one farewell, trotted out into the hall and let himself 
out, leavi ing Mr. Bompas with his hosts. 

Mr. Bompas looked as though he feared that the heightened 
colour of the two friends betokened a coming explosion; but he 
was mistaken. As the door slammed emphatically behind the 
Doctor, Bryceson smiled. He threw away his cigar, which had 
gone out, chose another, and passed his cigar-case to Markham. 

“Your friend is a warm-hearted man apparently, Mr. Bompas,” 
he said, “and very much in earnest.” 

Mr. Bompas muttered a few words, eulogistic of the Doctor, but 
deprecatory of his last remark. 

“'Warm-hearted he may be,” said Markham, pausing before 
striking a match, “but, if you have any influence with him, 
Mr. Bompas, and wish his patient well—which I believe you 
sincerely do—I would advise you to recommend him not to take 
that ground with Harry Galbraith when he arrives. It will not 
do with him, I canassure you. Nor would much more of it have 
gone down very well with me, or with Walter here. It must 
not be forgotten that we three men, and three more, stand 
shoulder to shoulder in this matter, as we have stood shoulder to 
shoulder in even graver ones; nor must this be allowed to be 
overlooked: that for many weary years the man whom all of us 
love as a brother has been passing his life in a living tomb, 
whilst the woman for whom Doctor Mompesson has _ been 
pleading has lived in luxury and ease. Is it our fault that 
retribution has come upon her at last? No, Mr. Bompas, it is 
not. Not so many years ago but that some of your,old men 
could remember it, your Law would have doomed her to Death. 
Whatever it can do now, there is only one chance between her 
and it, if we choose to invoke its aid. For, trust me, we have 
proof and evidence enough of her guilt to convince a townful 
of pig-headed doctors ; and if we are set at defiance , we shall bring 
it forward!” 

Mr. Bompas, who was.wise in his generation, did not reply to 

the young man, whose flushed cheeks and flashing eyes showed 
that he was speaking under a measure of excitement which, to 

judge by the look on the face of Bryceson, who stood by in silence, 
was unfamiliar even to his familiar friend. 
* * * * * 

“ Now I have told you all there is to tell, Harry; and you will 
see why we dine here and drive home afterw ards ; don’t let us 
have another word about it to-night. Reginald looks wonderfully 
well, considering all things, and a few days of quiet will do 
wonders with him. But of all the good things s, meeting the old 

Squire in Liverpool was the best. Let us ¢o in to dinner and be 
as merry as we can to-night, at any rate.” 
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Despite the darkness of some of their thoughts, it was a hearty 
party that sat down to dinner at the Railway Hotel at Avonham 
Road. At the top of the table was the old Squire, on his left 
hand Bryceson and Markham, at his right sat Galbraith, and next 
to him the lost one found, the old comrade once more among 
them, the dead restored to life. 

« Boys!” said the old Squire, raising his glass solemnly, “it is 
thirteen years since we met like this. I thank God for our 
meeting here now !” 

It was not an ordinary “ sentiment,’ and they drank in silence 
to it; but none of them had ever known a moment of greater | 


joy, or drunk with more relish of the wine. 


Ah, there is never Joy like that great heart-rush that sweeps 
away the memory of Pain. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
FOR WANT OF AN ABSENT WITNESS. 


*I cAN add no more to what I have said. That you, uncle, do not 
believe my words, I know; that you, Mr. Sennett, and you, Mr. 
Sinclair, see in them no hopeful signs and no materials for my 
defence, 1 am aware : but I am helpless in this fearful position ; 
Iam as innocent of the murder of poor Rivers as you are your- 
selves, but I can advance no theory to account for his death, and 
I swear that I have consistently spoken the truth.” 

The scene was a cell in Ridgetown Gaol, a cell plainly fur- 
nished, but not without some comfort; Alfred Shelman was the 
speaker. He was seated at a table on which were writing 
materials and books; his three visitors were also seated: his 
uncle on a bed in the room, Mr. Sennett and the third person 
on two chairs. The Mr. Sinclair whom he now addressed was 
his counsel. Interested in more than an ordinary degree, he had 
sought and obtained permission to visit the man whom he was 
that day to defend against the heaviest charge which can be 
brought against man or woman—the taking of human life.* 

At every visit which either Mr. Sennett, in his character of 
solicitor, or Mr. Boldham, as the nearest relative to the prisoner, 
had paid him, he had strenuously asserted his innocence. He 
could, he declared, throw no light on the unhappy affair; there 
was no one whom he suspected; nothing could be gained from 
him but reiterated protests that his hands were free from blood- 
guiltiness, that he fully recognized the perilous position in which 
he stood, but that if the jury found him guilty, and the law 
exacted her last stern penalty, he should die an innocent victim 
to circumstantial evidence. 


_ * For an example of a counsel visiting a client charged with murder, the reader 
1s referred to Mr. Serjeant Ballantyne’s book “ My Experiences as a Barrister.” 
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Mr. Sennett had not at first believed his asseverations ; but the 
young man had told him the tale of his movements on that fata} 
afternoon so clearly, so unswervingly, and so consistently that, 
at last, and against his own better judgment, he had fastened on 
his words as being true. For his own further satisfaction, he 
had begged the counsel whom he had engaged—one of the most 
eminent men on the Western Circuit—to hear, from the prisoner’s 
own lips, what he had himself stated to him in his brief, and the 
counsel, impressed with the pertinacity with which a hopeless 
line of defence was adhered to, and assured that there was more 
in the case than senseless obstinacy, had himself come to see him 
and hear him for himself. 

“Will you repeat to me,” said he, “ what you have already told 

our solicitor and your uncle?” 

“Willingly,” answered Shelman; “this is my statement, and | 
declare that every word of it is true.” 

The barrister leaned a little forward, and, carefully observant 
of his face, listened attentively to his words. 

“T went out from my own house at about one o’clock to shoot 
pheasants in my wood at Downholmes, which I have recently 
purchased from Mr. Millard, of Beytesbury. It took me about 
half an hour to get there, and I was either in or on the outskirts 
of the wood for about an hour. I say ‘about’—I kept no reckon- 
ing—lI did not even look at my watch. I had poor sport, and 
the mist rose very rapidly; I was disgusted at my want of 
success and knocked off, leaving the few birds I had shot at the 
wdge, where Mr. Millard’s gardener and his wife were still living. 

Jhad allowed them at Mr, Millard’s request to occupy the house 
until Christmas. I left the birds there. I wish,” he added, with 
a sad smile and a shake of the head, “that I had taken them 
home by the road, or that I had left my gun as well.” 

“T wish you had with all my heart, my poor boy,” said Mz. 
Boldham, with a sigh. 

“ Well,” said Shelman, with the same smile, and speaking in a 
resigned tone of voice—a tone that his uncle had seldom heard 
him use of late years—“I did not; I left the birds, intending to 
send my man for them the next day; I took my gun, and went 
towards Avonham across the meadows. On the foot-bridge 
across the Avon I met Walter Rivers. Up to that time I had 
had no open quarrel with him; indeed, I had scarcely met him 
since the election; but I was greatly incensed at finding that he 
had forestalled me with Mrs. Stanhope. Do you know about that, 
sir? I would rather not repeat it if you do Z 

Mr. Sinclair referred to a slip of paper. “There is no need to 
go into it now,” said he gently. 

“Thank you, sir! Well, I was incensed, as I said, about that, 
and I was altogether in a bad temper—my temper has been & 
curse to me all my life—and I passed him without speaking. I 
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had gone a foot or two on the bridge when he spoke to me, and 
asked what was the matter? did 1 mean to cut him? I turned 
and answered him roughly that I chose my own acquaintance 
and had no longer any desire for his. He laughed and said the 
arrangement would suit him very well, and then I got into a 
great rage with him, and accused him of circulating a false report 
about me in the town concerning the election riot. I was half 
mad with rage, and scarcely know what I said. He answered 
me, but was much cooler, whilst I was boiling with rage. I put 
my gun down against the railings, and we quarrelled violently, 
though he kept his head. He taunted me with having lost my 
chance of marrying Mrs. Stanhope, and I retorted that if I thought 
he had had any hand in maligning me to her, 1 would put a 
bullet into him. I only meant that I would have called him 
out.” 

“You mean that you would have challenged him to a duel ?” 
said Mr. Sinclair. 

“Yes, that was my meaning,’ answered Shelman. 

“That, and no more ?” asked the lawyer. 

“That, and no more,” said Shelman; “I had no other thought 
in my mind at the time.” 

“What happened next?” asked Mr. Sinclair, again referring to 
a paper in his hand. 

“The young fellow Lightfoot, the grocer’s assistant, came up 
suddenly. He came out of the mist, which was getting very 
thick, and neither of us, I think, heard his footsteps ; at any rate, 
I did not. His voice startled me, and it was that, as much as the 
rage I was in, that made me give him the answer I did. What 
he said of my words and of Rivers’, at the inquest, was perfectly 
true. He was frightened at my threat, and went away pretty 
quickly. After he had gone I think I was worse than before. I 
called Rivers a cur, and a scoundrel, and vowed to be even with 
him ; I rushed away from the place more like a madman than 
anything else, quite forgetting my gun until I was a good way 
on the high-road. I walked to Berry Hill to walk off my temper 
and the state of agitation into which it had thrown me, for I was 
fearfully upset. I then turned and returned home by the way at 
the back of the churchyard. I had not been at home half an 
hour, and had just settled myself down for the evening, when 
Inspector Grane came, and, after some rigmarole, which I swear I 
could make nothing of, arrested me for Rivers’ murder. I declare 
that my first feeling was one of such indignation that I had 
almost knocked him down. When I learned that the dreadful 
news of Rivers’ death was true, I was horrified. I paid no 
attention to Grane’s threats of taking down anything that I said, 
but protested my innocence as I do now. Before Heaven, I swear 
that I had no hand in that fearful crime. The rest that happened 
you all know.” 
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“Do you know any one,” said the lawyer, “who had any grudge 
against Walter Rivers ?” 

“No, I do not,” said Shelman; “he was generally popular, I 
believe, all over the place.” 

“In the whole course of this violent quarrel, no blow was 
struck ?” asked Mr. Sinclair. 

“No, no blow was struck, though it would have come to that 
ii IT had not gone away,” answered Shelman. 

“T have nothing more to ask, Mr. Sennett,” said Mr. Sinclair, 
and he folded his papers and prepared to go. 

When they were outside the gaol and the two lawyers had 
shaken hands with Mr. Boldham, the Mayor of Avonham said 
to the counsel : 

“YT wanted you to hear him yourself for my own sake; what 
do you think of his tale ?” 

“If I am any judge of character, it is true. He may be, and | 
think is,a young man of violent temper, indeed he has admitted 
it to us, but I believe his tale is true. There is a mystery about 
the whole case. On the evidence I should say that there was not 
a doubt of his guilt—any lawyer would say the same, and I very 





much fear ” and he shook his head. 
“ What ?” 
“That the jury will think so too!” 
* * * * * 


There had been an emigration of Avonham folk to Ridgetown 
that morning. Now-a-days there is railway service between the 
places, though the trains go a roundabout way, and cover twenty 
miles in bringing together the inhabitants of two towns only ten 
miles apart by road, but at the time of our tale, the highway was 
the only means of intercommunication, and, on the morning of the 
trial, a string of vehicles left the smaller town for the larger. A 
few persons of county position had managed to secure seats in 
the court, but the majority, if they could not manage to crowd in 
with the general public, would have only the solace of getting 
the news of the result a little earlier than those who stayed 
behind. Beadlemore Arto drove Timothy Rapsey, Mr. Follwell, 
and Mr. Pollimoy in his high dog-cart, and Wolstenholme and 
Hoppenner Pye went fraternally in a gig which only held two; 
Raraty took a party in a wagonette, and the three vehicles kept 
pretty close together and stayed at the same half-way house. In 
the street of Ridgetown which fronted the Guildhall, there were 
constant recognitions passing between Avonham men, and many 
were the tricks, shifts, and manceuvres employed by those who 
wanted places. 

Timothy Rapsey was delighted with a seat in the very first 
row of the gallery, and exactly in front of the dock. From this 
coign of vantage he scanned the whole court, and gave his less 
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fortunate companions information concerning any notable whom 
he saw. 

“Mr. Sennett’s a-talkin’ to a tall l’yer in a wig; I reckon that’s 
him as is goin’ to defend.” 

“ Killett ain’t got no seat; a'll have to stand; oh, no, a won’ts 
a've found one at last.” 

“Look ’ee there now; there's Mr. Bompas up behind, and 
Mr. Galbraith wi ’un.” 

“That's that old gen’Iman staying wi’ Mr. Galbraith o’ t’other 
side o’ Mr. Bompas.” 

“ Lor’, what a voice that crier ’a’ got, to be sure! Old Daddy 
Prosser ought to be here to hear ’un.” 

“Mr. Galbraith’s other friend’s just come in and set next to ’un. 
I don’t see Mr. Bryceson nowheres.”’ 

“Poor Mr. Boldham! they’ve give him a pleace next to 
Mr. Sennett; a looks main flurried.” 

Thus the little man chirped and chattered, and peered about 
the court like an observant magpie. 

When the judge had taken his seat, and the jury had been 
sworn, there was a stir in the court as the prisoner appeared. 
He bore himself well under the fire of eyes turned upon him, and 
his colour went and came. His plea of “Not guilty” was given 
in a clear and firm voice; but he seemed to pay little attention 
to the speech of the counsel for the Crown, occupying himself in 
looking round the court and occasionally flushing as he caught 
the familiar countenance of some Avonham man among the spec- 
tators. Among them he saw the face of Galbraith, and sought 
eagerly for that of Bryceson near him ; not finding it, for Bryceson 
had too much manhood to be present, he turned again and 
scanned Galbraith’s face. There was no hostility in it; turning: 
again, he caught a friendly visage, that of John Rann, who smiled 
and nodded to him as though to bid him be of good heart; he- 
answered him with a smile. He heeded the trial very little at 
first. 

Would that prosy man, heaping fact on fact against him, never 
be done ? 

There was Adolphus Carter sitting with his father, and close 
to Mr. Bompas. Pleasant for him ! 

Half Avonham was here to see him tried. How many would 
come to see him when 

That would be in the open air, too, and there would be more: 
room for them than in the court. 

Thank God! there were no Avonham women there to gloat 
over him in his misfortune. 

Roce Galbraith ridden over on the horse that he bought in spite 
of him ? 

He had seen him once riding with ——; ah, thank goodness 
the speech was finished at last! 
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Such were his thoughts after that first survey of the court and 
the faces familiar to him. 

They were succeeded by a kind of dull interest in the evidence. 
It was so great a nuisance having to stand there before all those 
common vulgar people, that he might as well try to get some 
amusement from the witnesses. He took notice of them as of 
the actors in a slow play, the end of which he was anxious for, 
but the plot of which had little attraction for him. Those busy 
men, writing just in front of him, would describe him as being 
quite calm and cool during the progress of the trial; they wouk 1 
praise his command of feature and his courage, In reality he 
felt as unconcerned as any spectator in court. 

* * + * * 

The end was near now. The witnesses had been examined 
and cross-examined, the counsel for the defence had made what 
every one to-night and to-morrow would describe as a grand 
speech, and the judge was calmly and dispassionately going over 
the evidence and summing up to the jury. The examination 
both of Jacob Starer, who was terribly nervous, and, even in his 
simple tale, contradicted himself once or twice, and of Lightfoot, 
who had given some vague evidence as to the time of his hearing 
the shots, had roused great interest, and had not been so un- 
favourable to the prisoner at the trial as it had been at the 
inquest. The wisdom of a reserved defence was seen, and Mr. 
Sennett was praised for his tactical skill by all his Avonham 
townsfolk during the interval for luncheon. Lightfoot, too, could 
not swear whether or no the gun was capped or cocked when he 
.aw it on the bridge. Jacob Starer admitted that he had been 
more anxious to get the body of Walter Rivers out of the water 
than to notice its position as it lay. These were all points in 
favour of the prisoner. ‘The doctor’s evidence and opinion as to 
the cause of death had not, however, been shaken. He did not 
believe that the deceased in handling the gun, perhaps with an 
idea of causing it to be restored to “its owner, had accidentally 
shot himself; the wounds, he thought, could not have been seli- 
inflicted. But the supposition had been well handled in the 
defending counsel’s speech, and Mr. Sinclair had made the most 
of it, and of each of the other points; there was much doubt now 
in the minds of the spectators, and John Rann’s face was radiant. 

But there was that violent quarrel on the bridge to be disposed 
of, the wiser heads thought. 

The judge finished a masterly summing up, the conclusion of 
which was solemn in its mention of the issues involved, and of 
the duty of the jury to their country and their fellow-man alike, 
and the jury withdrew. 

There was the usual buzz of subdued conversation in the court 


during their absence ; the judge left the bench, the prisoner was 
removed from the dock. 
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A quarter of an hour—half an hour—an hour passed, and the 
jury had not returned. Lights were set in the court as the 
winter day waned, and still they waited. 

The issue of what was passing in the jury-room we shall see 
presently. Let us look at something which is going on in the 
court. The actors are two, and their action is quite silent and 
unobserved. It consists simply of one man watching another. 
Candles have just been brought, and the court is well lighted 
where they sit. 

The man who is watched holds a handkerchief in his hands, 
and is twisting and wringing it till its threads are giving way, 
and it is full of holes, and shredded and torn in twenty places ; 
from time to time he wipes from his brow great cold drops of 
sweat, which stand there in pearl-like beads. His lips are white, 
and he rubs them furtively now and then, as though he knew 
their pallor and sought to give them colour. He has. been taking 
notes of the trial, but has torn them into shreds and thrown them 
on the floor. When the lights were brought he made a move- 
ment of impatience, and, for some minutes, shaded his eyes with 
his hand as though they were affected by the glare. From time 
to time he looks about him, but furtively, and as if to see 
whether people are observing him, more than to notice them or 
their doings. Surely the prisoner himself cannot be under 
stronger emotion, as he waits for the verdict, than this man. 

The man watching can only see one side of his face except 
when he turns, but he never takes his gaze from him and watches 
with eyes well used to watch, and notes every twitch and 
gesture. 

” ‘There is a stir in the court, for the judge has been sent for, and 
the prisoner is again in the dock. 

The jury enter, and their names are called amid a silence deep 
and great, broken only by the voices of the clerk and the jury- 
men. All ears are opened for the verdict, all eyes turned to the 
jury-box. 

All save two; the watcher never takes his eyes from the face 
of the man whom he is watching. 

“How say you, gentlemen? Do you find the prisoner guilty 
or not guilty of wilful murder ?” 

“GUILTY !” | 

A flush comes into the face of the man watched ; then it dies 
out; he half turns to the one who sits by his side, then his eyes 
close, his head bends forward, and he falls with a loud crash on 
the floor. 

There is a little confusion as he is removed, and a county 
magistrate whispers to the sheriff, who whispers to the judge, 
that it is a great friend of the prisoner, overcome by the verdict. 

“Prisoner at the bar! Have you anything to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon you?” 
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The prisoner lifts his eyes towards the judge, and there is not 
a tremor in his voice as he says: 

“My lord! One witness has been wanting at this trial, the 
man who fired the shot that killed Walter Rivers! That man 
will be found one day, and the jury will live to see that their 
verdict was wrong. Before my Maker, I swear that I am 
innocent !” 

In a broken voice, and with great emotion, the judge passes 
sentence of death. He feels bound to say that the jury have 
done their duty and that their verdict is according to the 
evidence. He entreats the prisoner to use the time remaining to 
him in repentance. His own violent passions have brought him 
to this position, a fearful one for a man of his station in the 
world. He can hold out no hope; nothing remains but to pass 
the sentence of the law. And the dread words are said in a 
hushed and awe-stricken court. 

Then the prisoner is removed and goes out of sight, and the 
crowd file out into the street. 

* * * * * 

“T do not want to see another man sentenced to death,” says 
Mr. Bompas, as the four friends are waiting for their horses at 
the hotel after the trial. 

“Nor I,” said Markham. “Pah! this sherry tastes of the 
gallows and the hemp!” 

“Nor I,” says the old Squire. “I shall dream of his face all 
night, poor fellow !” 

“Nor I,” says Galbraith last of all, “particularly when he is 
not guilty.” 

The three others stare at him. “ Not guilty!” 

“Yes; I say I do not believe that young man is guilty!” 

“Do you believe what he said about that missing witness ?” 
says Fred Markham. 

“T do; I believe he will be found, and very shortly too.” 

“How will he be found? Who will find him?” asks Mr. 
Bompas, astounded. 

“T will!” 


(To be concluded in the December number.) 










































A CURIOUS CONVERSION. 





“YES; it’s a strange thing to see Cunningham in the Church,” 
observed Wilby, half to himself, half to me. 

We were over the fire in Wilby’s rooms in Boniface College, 
Oxford, a select party of two, discussing a cigar and an un- 
exceptionable sample of “Old Scotch.” After several years’ 
separation we had been brought together by the Boniface 
“Gaude.” That annual event was just over. We had done due 
honour to our pious founder in chapel and hall. We had feasted 
sumptuously and drunk bumpers of Boniface port in memory of 
the long-departed worthy. We were now moralizing over the 
changes apparent in the assembled Bonifacians, comparing 
recollections of the friends of our own undergraduate days, and 
discussing their varying fortunes. 

“Cunningham was almost a stranger to me,” I said, in answer 
to Wilby’s remark. “A trifle unorthodox in the old days, 
wasn’t he ?” 

“Unorthodox!” said Wilby. “ He was as thorough-going an 
infidel as ever knelt in Balliol Chapel. Time never played a 
stranger freak with man than in transforming Cunningham, of 
Balliol, into the hard-working vicar of an East End parish.” 

The same thought was in my own mind, and having often 
before felt some curiosity about Cunningham’s history—for he. 
was now as well known in London as he had formerly been in 
Oxford—I asked Wilby point-blank whether he could throw any 
light on the subject. 

“ Well—yes,” he answered, with a mixture of emphasis and 
hesitation, “I think I can, if anyone can.” 

“Ts it a secret ?” I asked. 

“Scarcely that,” said Wilby. “But it is a subject which 
neither of us has ever cared to discuss, especially at Oxford, for 
reasons which you would understand if you knew the facts. 
It is a ghost story,” he added, with a rather melancholy smile. 

Such a declaration was not likely to allay my curiosity. An 
Oxford ghost story, with two hard-headed fellows of Boniface to 
vouch for its authenticity, was something quite new in my 
experience. My expressions of surprise, and, possibly, of in- 
credulity, piqued Wilby, and after a little preliminary fencing 
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he presently gave me the story. He exacted no vow of secrecy, 
and, as the tale is undoubtedly a singular one, I here repeat 
it for what it is worth. For the sake of convenience I tell it in 
my own words, though I have assigned to Wilby the nominal 
position of narrator. 

* * * * * * * 


“Some fifteen years ago,” said Wilby, “Cunningham was one of 
the shining lights of Balliol. A fluent speaker and an original 
thinker, he was the leader of the Radical wing at the ‘Union, and 
a bit of a hero in undergraduate society throughout the University. 
He was popular with the Dons, too, for he was in no sense a 
flashy man, but one of extensive reading and knowledge, who 
could scarcely fail to do well in the Schools. At the same time 
there was nothing of the ‘smug’ about Cunningham. He went 
into all kinds of society, and did all kinds of things—most of 
them very well. Like many men of similar character, he was 
particularly strong on the river, and it was there that our 
friendship began. We rowed together in the Trial Eights, and 
it was for some time an open question whether Cunningham 
would not occupy a seat in the Varsity boat at Putney. [| 
mention all this to show that he was a man of a healthy type— 
physically and intellectually; the last man to fall a victim to 
hallucination engendered by a diseased brain or a disordered 
liver. 

“About the time I first got to know him, Cunningham’s rooms 
were beginning to acquire somewhat of a reputation in the 
University. Cunningham himself was a born debater—one of 
those men to whom a tough argument is as the very breath of 
life. Nothing pleased him better than to get together a mis- 
cellaneous company, representing every conceivable shade of 
opinion, and thresh out some knotty point through the big hours 
of the night and the small hours of the morning. His own wide 
circle of acquaintances gave him special opportunities of gratify- 
ing this taste. His rooms were frequented by all sorts and 
conditions of University men, from the shabby-coated scholar 
exported to Balliol by the Scotch Universities, to the young 
hereditary legislator hailing from the lordly quadrangles of 
Christchurch. In this way all parties and interests were gener- 
ally represented among his guests, and the materials ready 

rovided for a spirited debate on almost any political, social, or 
philosophical topic. On the whole, however, the majority of the 
habitués were, like Cunningham himself, men of more or less 
advanced views. When the undergraduate mind once shakes off 
the fetters of tradition, it is apt to fly very free indeed, and, for 
the most part, Conservatism and Orthodoxy had a very bad time 
of it at the hands of Cunningham’s guests. There was more 
than one bold spirit among them whose political sentiments 
would have quite satisfied M. Rochefort, and whose religious 
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convictions might have won the cordial approbation of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. 

“There was a little Oriel man who came to Cunningham’s a 
good deal about the time I am speaking of. His name was 
Knowles. He had been ‘cox.’ of the Trial Eight in which 
Cunningham rowed, and I believe it was in this way that they 
first became acquainted. Knowles was a cheery, pleasant little 
man, full of fun and mischief, and the best of good company. 
He made his début in Cunningham’s rooms at the whist-table. 
Cunningham was very fond of the game, and an excellent player 
for a man of two-and-twenty. Without the whist it is not likely 
that Knowles would ever have got involved in the mazes of 
political or theological controversy, for he was quite the reverse 
ofa ‘reading man, and by no means an intellectual one. Being 
there, however, when the whist-table had been put aside, or, 
perhaps, having been disappointed on a chance visit in search of 
a game, he, too, would take his part in the dialectic skirmishes 
which were pretty sure to come off whenever half-a-dozen men 
happened to be in Cunningham’s rooms at the same moment. 
Knowles was an argumentative little man, too, and made up in 
pugnacity for what he lacked in knowledge. Being, besides this, a 
staunch churchman and a red-hot Tory, he was the more apt to 
be provoked into unprofitable arguments with men who, in 
learning and logical power, at least, were very much his superiors. 
Once excited, the taste for controversy grew upon him. After a 
time it was clear that he came quite as much to talk as to play 
whist, and he used to appear on Sunday nights—which, in the 
absence of other amusements, were recognized debating nights at 
Cunningham’s—as regularly as the cigars and coffee. 

_“Tt was poor Knowles’s misfortune, and, I believe, the source of 
his subsequent troubles, that with all his pugnacity, and although 
he was never absolutely silenced, he was not unconscious of the 
fact that in these wordy encounters he often got the worst of it. 
He was generally able to cover his retreat by some broad joke or 
quaint remark, which raised a laugh against his opponent, but 
he would have been quite a fool—which he was not—had he not 
perceived that his battles on behalf of the established order of 
things ended in a retreat oftener than not. Probably this alone 

would not have disturbed him. Knowles was the most modest 
of men, and the very last to suppose that all he had ever been 
taught to believe was necessarily wrong, merely because he could 
not persuade an unbeliever that it was right. What did result 
from his association with Cunningham and his free-thinkin 
friends was that his attention was directed to subjects which had 
never before interested him—that for the first time in his life he 
took to reading, and thinking independently on what he read. 
It need scarcely be said.that the books which he took up under 
these circumstances were precisely the most dangerous books for 
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a man of his mental and moral fibre. An entire world of new 
facts, ideas, and arguments, of the mere existence of which he 
had been hitherto ignorant, was suddenly opened before him: 
and he had little or “nothing to fortify him against the natural 
effects of the revelation. Had his reason been stronger or his 
knowledge wider, he would at least have made a fight for it, 
If he had only possessed a sounder judgment, he would have 
burned his books and abjured Cunningham’s rooms. But his old 
convictions were founded simply on habit and education. He 
could bring no intellectual resources to their support, and he had 
not the sense to see his danger, until the time was past when he 
could have run away from it. 

“T can only give you the outlines of his story,” Wilby continued, 
after a moment’s pause. “ The little I know of it comes through 
Cunningham, who himself did not know all. Neither, I fear, 
is the story sufficiently uncommon to be particularly inter esting. 
It is enough to say that, once cast away from his old moorings, 
poor Knowles soon drifted into a condition of great misery and 
hopelessness. The same want of education and mental stamina 
which had helped to bring about the sudden collapse of his old 
religion, stood in the way of his quickly finding a new one. He 
was bewildered by the multitudinous theories and speculations 
which were offered to him in place of faith, and utterly without 
means of choosing between them—still less of constructing for 
himself a religious system of any practical value. There was 
only one man who could have helped him. That man was Cun- 
ningham, and he, I believe, did try to help him, so far as oppor- 
tunity offered. But Cunningham was in those days wrapped in 
all the pedantry of Comtism. His formulas and dogmas were to 
poor Knowles, in his present condition, much the same thing as a 
ship’s biscuit to a child cutting its teeth. Besides which, Knowles 
was constitutionally shy, and at this particular time he seemed to 
shrink more than ever from giving his confidence or seeking 
sympathy. We all saw the change in him, though w ithout 
having any clear idea what was the ‘matter, His old argumenta- 
tiveness entirely vanished ; in fact, after a time, his voice was 
seldom heard in Cunningham's rooms when there were more 
present than the one or two of us with whom he was specially 
intimate. He still came pretty regularly whenever there was 
a prospect of anything in the shape of a debate. But he was 
silent now amid the hubbub of discussion, only listening with 
painful eagerness to all that passed, as if anxious to catch at any 
straw which would keep his head above the waves. 

“Tremember an incident which occurred about this time, trifling 
in itself, but significant in its bearing upon what happened later. 
One fine autumn day a party of us made up a “scratch” eight, 
intending to row as far as Sandford and back. Cunningham 
stroked, I rowed seven, while Knowles took the rudder lines. 
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Behind me was a scholar of Balliol named Dunn, a red-haired 
Scotchman, supposed to be the son of a Glasow grocer. He 
was 2 man whom I, in common with many of Cunningham’s 
friends, cordially detested ; but he was tolerated on account of 
his spicy contributions to debate, and the value of his bone and 
muscle in the boat. His manners were offensive, his language 
bumptious and dogmatic, and he had lately earned a special 
claim to our disgust by his contemptuous behaviour to poor 
Knowles. On this occasion Knowles was absent- minded, and in 
low spirits. He was, generally speaking, a trustworthy ‘cOx., 
but, to-day, he twice took us into the bank before clearing the 
“Gut.” Dunn swore at him, while several others chaffed him on 
having lost his cunning. We got, however, in safety as far as 
Iffley ‘Lock. The river ‘happened to be in full flood, and a heavy 
stream was running. It required some management to keep the 
boat in position until the lock should be opened. At the ‘anak 
critical moment Knowles seemed to lose his head altogether. He 
allowed us to get into the stream at the side of the lock, and we 
began to drift rapidly towards the mill-wheel. He then tried 
to turn, but there was no room. ‘The boat, with her broadside 
to the stream, got jammed between the lock on one side and a 
large tree on the other. The rudder broke off, and the water 
began to pour in on us. Cunningham at once jumped overboard, 
and a couple of strokes brought him to the bank. I followed 
him, and so did Dunn. I was anxious about Knowles, who I 
knew could not swim. Looking round, however, I saw that he 
had got into the bow of the boat, ind from thence managed to 
jump on to the bank. By the time I got to shore the lock-keeper 
had come to our assistance with a boat-hook. With his help the 
boat was extricated, and the rest of the crew escaped without 
a wetting. Knowles came up to me as white as a ghost, and 
looking as if he were going to faint. 

“« Never mind, Jimmy, I said. ‘ You are not hurt, and there’s 
no great harm done.’ 

“<Tt’s not that, he replied. ‘But if any of you fellows had 
been drowned, I should have felt like a murderer. Thank God 
you are all safe !’ 

“«Thank wha ?’ cried Dunn, who was standing near, trying to 
wring the water out of his flannel trousers. ‘Eh, mon! but ye'’re 
a puir creature tak’ ye all round—a puir wretched creature. 
D’ye no mind what the Hieland fisherman said when his mate 
tell'd him to pray? “I hae fushed these thirty year, and I’ve 
ne'er been beholden to onybody ! ER. 

“T was disgusted at Dunn’s brutality, and so was Cunningham, 
for he turndd upon him with a venomous retort which insured 
Knowles from further torment for that day at least. 

“*T am not afraid of being drowned for myself, Knowles said 
to me, in an odd, meditative manner. ‘It’s a painless process, 
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by all accounts. As well meet death in that way as any 
other.’ 

“«My dear Knowles!’ I cried, ‘why talk about death in that 
dismal way ?’ 

“* There's nothing dismal in considering the most desirable way 
of meeting it, he answered, with a rather poor attempt at gaiety, 
‘Death has got to come, and if we could only arrange the way in 
which it is to come, it seems to me we should remove what little 
unpleasantness there is about it.’ 

“Tt was about a week after this episode that, one Sunday even- 
ing, I dropped into Cunningham’s rooms. I was considerably 
later than usual, and perhaps that accounted for the unusual 
circumstance that the room was almost empty. Only Cunning- 
ham and Dunn were there, and the two were talking about 
Knowles. 

“* Ay; I wouldn't be surprised if we don’t see him here to-night 
at all,’ Dunn was saying. ‘The “ self-sufficiency of Matter,” last 
week, was a trifle too strong for his stomach, I’m thinkin’. Lord, 
how the little beggar stared when I was proving the impossibility 
of a First Cause.’ 

“< Well, if he does come in, I hope you'll leave him alone, Dunn, 
said Cunningham. ‘ You can take credit to yourself for having 
convinced him of some of his errors at all events.’ 

“«Kh, mon? Has Knowles abjured the Kirk?’ inquired the 
Scotchman with great interest. ‘Ive been thinkin’ that some- 
thing had taken the spirit o’ controversy out of him these two or 
three weeks past. Wilby, pass the whusky, and let’s pour an 
oblation to Almighty Common Sense in honour of her last prose- 
lyte.’ 

“*T don’t think Knowles does you much credit as an apostate, 
I remarked. 

“« And why ?’ asked Dunn. 

“¢Cunningham will tell you better than I can.’ 

“«Knowles is a bit perplexed and despondent—does not quite 
know what to believe—that’s all,’ said Cunningham, apparently 
not caring to enlarge on the subject. 

“«For the matter o’ that, wha does?’ cried Dunn. ‘It’s quite 
enough for a rational creature to know what not to believe. If 
that’s a’ that ails our friend, [ could verra soon set him right.’ 

“*Knowles does not want much help in that direction. At 
present he believes absolutely nothing, Cunningham remarked 
drily. 

“* And a verra desirable state, too,’ cried the irrepressible Dunn. 
‘I did not think Jemmy Knowles had got it in him. The highest 
moral attitude of man is hostility to dogma in every shape; in 
other words, unconditional unbelief.’ 

“«Unfortunately for Knowles, having reached that elevated 
state, he is the most miserable beggar living.’ 
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««Then Knowles is a fool.’ 

“< All the fitter for a fool’s paradise, retorted Cunningham. 

«« All the fitter for your purposes. If his mind is indeed a 
blank, it will be the readier to receive the good seed of Posi- 
tivism. Then you may give me a little credit for ploughing it 
up. 
° Cunningham did not at once reply,—indeed, he seemed 
scarcely to relish the conversation. 

“« Anyhow, he at length remarked, ‘I wish one or other of 
us could find out something that would quiet his mind. I can 
show him a religion which has an intelligible origin and a 
practical aim. You can perhaps persuade him that man needs 
no religion at all. Better either of these than to feel the need 
and despair of the means of satisfying it.’ ? 

“«Ye put the case verra neatly, Cunningham; and the only 
thing we need is little Knowles himsel’ to decide between 
us.’ 

“The answer came somewhat unexpectedly in Knowles’s own 
voice : 

“«What if I decide against you both ?’ 

“He was standing in the middle of the room. The door was 
open, and he had come in quite silently. Cunningham and I felt 
for the moment rather embarrassed, for we did not know how 
much of the previous conversation he had overheard. Dunn, 
however, quite unabashed, went on in his usual _half-con- 
temptuous manner. 

“* Ye’re just in gude time, Knowles, to judge between mysel’ 
and Cunningham on a point o’ pheelosophy. Whether o’ the 
twain is the happier—the man who escapes from the tyranny of 
speeritual authority and uses his freedom to construct a new set 
of religious dogmas; or the man who treats freedom itself as the 
acme of perfection, and rejects all religion as the mere weakness 
of an undeveloped intellect? Whew! but it’s cold the night, 
he added, pushing up his chair nearer to the fire. 

“It was cold certainly,—a raw, damp November night, with a 
melancholy, fretful breeze, which played discontentedly among 
the half-stripped branches of the few elms in the quadrangle, 
turned over the scattered heaps of dead leaves, and came 
moaning up our staircase, lifting the carpet up and down, and 
making the candles flicker. 

“*What do you say, Cunningham ?’ asked Knowles. 

“*You know my opinions pretty well,” Cunningham answered ; 
‘but if you will find yourself a chair, I will endeavour to show 
you how I differ from Dunn.’ 

“Tt was evident that there was going to be a dialectic skirmish, 
and I expected Knowles to take a chair and watch the fray after 
his usual custom. In spite, however, of Cunningham’s in 
vitation, he remained standing. 
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“* According to my view, said Cunningham, ‘a formal religious 
system is a necessity of human nature—a practical necessity—in 
the same way that the multiplication table and a knowledge of 
grammar are practical necessities. By mere virtue of his powers 
of observation and reason, man is conscious of two all-important 
facts in connection with his own existence—first, the existence of 
the Great Being, Humanity, which, so far as positive knowledge 
goes, is the Supreme Being; and, secondly, his own participation 
in the present and future existence of the Great Being.’ 

“« Are ye conscious of all that, Jemmy?’ Dunn broke in, with 
a grin on his face. ‘Ill bet all I have, that it would never have 
occurred to ye, if ye hadn’t heard it mentioned.’ 

“« You can say ali you have to say when I have done,’ Cun- 
ningham observed, in unruffled tones. ‘Now, Knowles,—being 
conscious, as I say, of these two facts, man is able to reason out 
for himself the possibility of attaining present and future happi- 
ness in the happiness of the Great Being. On the other hand, 
he also perceives his responsibility to the Great Being for his 
own conduct by reason of its necessary contribution to, or 
deduction from, the sum of the supreme happiness.’ 

“*Tn plain English, by reason of the consequences to himself, 
growled Dunn, who evidently took all this very impatiently, and 
showed his impatience by puffing huge clouds from a villainous 
clay pipe. 

“«See then what we arrive at,’ Cunningham continued, ‘by 
pure reason, and positive knowledge,—a certain future existence, 
an attainable happiness, and an inevitable responsibility. What 
follows? Why, an almost insatiable want, spiritual or intel- 
lectual—you may call it which you like—the want of knowledge 
concerning the nature of the Great Being, and the relations 
between human conduct, and the welfare of that Being; in other 
words, the want of religion. This explains the need of religion, 
and the nature and scope of religion. In order to fulfil the 
purpose of his own existence man must have faith, which, in the 
language of Comte, is the knowledge of the laws, internal and 
external, which govern all phenomena; and morality, which is 
the conformity of individual conduct to eternal law as revealed 
by faith.’ 

“There was a moment’s pause, and Knowles sighed heavily,— 
such a weary, painful sigh, that I turned and looked at him more 
closely than I had yet done. I saw at once that he was changed, 
in a manner at once curious and undefinable. His face was 
white and drawn. His eyes were singularly bright, and kept 
that far-off, dreamy look, which they had so often worn of late. 
His hair, I thought, was unusually long, and hung down, lank 
and straight, almost to his shoulders. I remember thinking that 
he must be tired or ill, and wondering why he did not sit down. 

None of us, however, could see his face very clearly. Cunning- 
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ham and Dunn were sitting on either side of the fire. A square 
table stood in front of the fire, and Knowles remained on the 
other side of it. I was sitting beside Cunningham, and was, as 
it happened, nearest to Knowles, but the lamp which stood on 
the table was almost between us, besides which the lamp had a 
green shade on it, and threw a dark shadow over Knowles’s 
face. 

“What do you say to all this?’ Knowles said, turning towards 
Dunn, while I was noticing his appearance. 

“«T say, responded Dunn, taking up his cue with great 
alacrity—‘ I say that Cunningham’s Great Being is an abstract 
idea ; that his future state is a figure of speech; that his whole 
system is a superstition, only superior to the mystical nonsense 
which has governed Europe since the days of Julian, as the 
superstition of an educated man in a civilized age may be superior 
to that ofa savage. If the modern world has evidence of anything, 
it has evidenee that man’s independent existence begins with his 
birth and ends with his death, and not a particle of evidence, 
worth the name, to the contrary. Consequently, I tell ye that 
man—lI confine myself to intelligent man—neither knows, nor can 
know, nor wants ta know anything beyond those two points. 
First causes are playthings for metaphysicians, a Supreme Being 
—the nightmare of transcendentalism. The ends of life, which 
are so often the text of our friend Cunningham’s sermons, are 
no more mystery to me than eating and drinking, and responsi- 
bility for conduct is a mere affair between the individual and 
society—a question, in fact, for the policeman. I say, in short, 
look at it which way you will, there is no mystery about life, and 
no problem before any man which he can’t solve for himself with 
a little common sense and courage. The religious want you talk 
about—the want of a creed, and a prayer-book, and hymn tunes 
—is obviously no more than a survival from a previous state of 
the human intellect, when knowledge was limited, and superstition 
supplied what science could not. ‘The principle of heredity alone 
keeps it alive. The religious instinct in man is, in fact, as 
obsolete as the toes on his feet, and will soon disappear as 
completely as his tail.’ 

“Dunn’s dogmatic style always irritated me. I was about to 
answer him myself, but Knowles was before me, and I was 
checked by the sound of his voice, which had a quite unusual 
character. It was hollow and low, and seemed to be produced 
with difficulty. Apparently both the other men noticed the 
—— thing, for they turned round and looked at Knowles as he 
spoke. 

“«T have not troubled you much of late with my opinions,’ he 
said. ‘Iam ready now to give an answer to both of you. But 
first I want to hear ’— 

“Before he got further, there came a startling interruption. 
VoL. XL EE2 
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Cunningham’s beautiful colley, Dido, who, in defiance of college 
rules, generally had her quarters in his rooms, suddenly burst into 
a terrible howl. We did not at first see where she was, but, 
looking about, I presently discovered her under the sofa. She 
was lying far back against the wall, shivering and moaning, as if 
with pain or terror. In vain Cunningham called to her to come 
out. She licked his hand in an apologetic fashion, but refused 
to be coaxed from her position. 

“«There—there, then, old woman,’ Cunningham said,soothingly, 
as she grew quieter ; ‘lie down awhile. [I'll see to you presently. 
She must be out of sorts, Knowles, or she would have come to 
speak to you.’ 

“This was true enough. Knowles was a popular man with dogs. 
He had one or two of his own, and Dido and he were sworn 
friends. To-night, however, she must have slunk under the sofa 
almost as soon as he entered. Knowles, too, except that he 
remained silent till we were quiet again, took no notice of the 
dog or the interruption. 

“«T want to hear more clearly,’ he said, turning rather towards 
Cunningham, ‘ your opinion about the spiritual nature of man. 
You have spoken of a future state. Do you then acknowledge 
an immortal soul in man ?’ 

“<«Well, yes—and no, answered our host. ‘Man is immortal, 
according to the Positivist view, in the sense that his life, in its 
consequences to the Humanity of which he is a part, has no end, 
—in the sense that his ideas, as reflected in his actions, are 
immortal.’ 

“¢Tn the sense that heat and energy are immortal,’ interrupted 
Dunn. 

“«Not exactly that, either. Heat and energy are neither 
sentient nor creative. Man feels and thinks and, what is the 
most important point, puts his feeling and thought into action. 
It is this active faculty within him which is in the most solemn 
sense immortal. In this sense, Knowles, I believe man has an 
immortal soul. But if by “soul” you mean an entity existing 
independently of the material part of man—a something which 
will retain personality and self-consciousness after death, so 
that it might even hold communion as a sort of wmdéra 
with other living men—if by “soul” you mean this, well then I 
think 

“ Cunningham paused, as if reluctant to hurt Knowles’s feelings, 
and looked at Dunn with a smile. 

“<« Well, then we think that’s d—d nonsense,’ said Dunn with 
infinite relish. ‘The thing is logically impossible, man,—an idle 
dream of human vanity. Man would fain make his body 
immortal. He has always been trying after it more or less, but, 
thank Matter’ (a favourite oath of Dunn’s), ‘the elixir of life 

has not yet been found. So he invents a cheap substitute, and 
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persuades himself, that his real, true inner self—the ego, as some 
of your modern mystics call it—is not a body at all, and will 
never be thoroughly comfortable, until it has got rid of the body. 
Bosh ! Since first man walked on two legs, there never was any 
other authority for the existence of an immaterial world than 
pure imagination or deliberate fraud. Man has no spiritual 
existence. Spirit, as distinct from matter, is a self-evident 
absurdity, and you ought to know it by this time, Knowles,’ 

“To my surprise, Knowles laughed outright, but such a laugh ! 
—a bitter, contemptuous laugh, more like the mocking jeer of a 
Mephistopheles than the hearty guffaw with which poor 
Knowles’s friends were so familiar. The sound of it filled me 
with an inexplicable sensation of dread. I became conscious of 
a strange desire to interrupt the conversation or to fly from the 
room, yet felt myself restrained, as though some unseen power 
had tied my tongue and held me in my chair. Once more the 
dog whined piteously, and Cunningham impatiently told her to 
be quiet. 

“*T ought to know it by this time ?’ Knowles said, in answer 
to Dunn, speaking very deliberately, and with a singular absence 
of his old energy. ‘The time for that is past. A few hours 
back and I half believed your blasphemy. Now I am here to 
prove that it is false. Neither will it be very long before you 
know its falsity as well as I.’ 

“ At any other time such aspeech in Cunningham’s rooms would 
have provoked a chorus of derision, yet now we all seemed to 
take it seriously enough. It may have been that my companions 
felt something of the strange influence which kept me silent. 
At any rate neither spoke for some seconds. Knowles remained 
motionless, his searching gaze fixed on Dunn as though awaiting 
a reply, and presently the Scotchman answered, with an effort at 
a sneer, 

“«By Jove, Knowles, ye speak like an oracle. If the divine 
afflatus is still on ye, perhaps ye can give us an idea when the 
blessed period ye speak of is likely to arrive ?’ 

“*T can. Do you wish to know it?’ 

“*Oh, by all manner of means,’ said Dunn, contemptuously. 

“«You shall know then. I tell you that before next Christmas 
Day dawns you shall be as wise as I am.’ 

“The words were spoken with indescribable solemnity. No 
muscle of his face or body moved. The voice fell on the silence 


of the room— 


‘Monotonous and hollow, like a ghost 
Denouncing judgment.’ 


“Dunn himself made no reply. As for me, I felt the situation 
growing absolutely insupportable, when Cunningham, who alone 
appeared undisturbed, came to the rescue. 

“* Come, come, Knowles,” he cried impatiently. ‘Don’t play the 
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fool with us! We have had enough of this. Sit down and 
have a glass of wine and a weed like a Christian, if you prefer 
it ; if not, like a Positivist ! ’ 

“*T cannot stay with you, Knowles answered. ‘I came only to 
bring you a message. Listen to me, Cunningham. You are no 
self-satisfied atheist ; you are open to conviction about im- 
mortality ?’ 

“He spoke now in a different tone, one of earnest, almost 
piteous entreaty ; and turning towards Cunningham with a softer 
expression in his eyes. I saw that Dunn, like myself, was now 
watching the scene in astonishment and expectation. 

“Cunningham answered in a careless tone, as if to humour 
his friend, 

“* Well, well. Suppose lam. What then ?’ 

“¢Would it convince you of the existence of an immortal soul, 
if, in your own jargon, you were to hold communion with an 
umbra, bearing the semblance of one who is dead ?’ 

“*My dear Knowles!’ exclaimed our host, ‘what have you 
had for dinner? How can I answer you? If I were to find 
myself under such an impression, I should endeavour to apply 
the tests which have satisfactorily disposed of other similar cases. 
I should probably explain the “wmbra” as a “ functional de- 
rangement ”’; perhaps, like the ghost of Jacob Marley, a fragment 
of an underdone potato.’ 

“« In fact, if he hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
he be persuaded though one rose from the dead,’ said Dunn, 
speaking, however, with rather a strained attempt at in- 
difference. 

“*T have heard enough, said Knowles. He had retired a few 
paces toward the door, and his voice sounded more faint than 
ever. ‘You will see me to-morrow, and then you will know 
more. Good-bye, Cunningham! To you at least I have not 
spoken in vain.’ 

“* Nonsense !’ cried Cunningham. ‘ You are not going yet! 
Wilby, pull that arm-chair nearer the fire, and make him get 
into it.’ 

“The spell which had kept me motionless seemed broken. 
Glad of any excuse for action, I jumped up hurriedly. In my 
haste I upset my glass. The whisky and soda was spilt on the 
table, and Cunningham also moved sharply aside to avoid the 
stream. I was in the act of apologizing when I was stopped by 
a startling interruption from Dunn, who suddenly uttered a loud 
ery of surprise, followed by a most heart-felt ‘God ha’e mercy 
upon us!’ Looking round, I saw to my astonishment that 
Knowles was gone, while Dunn was leaning forward in his chair, 
pale as death, and staring wildly towards the door. 

“*Lord help us !’ he cried again. ‘ He has vanished.’ 

“*Don’t be a fool, Dunn,” said Cunningham, angrily. ‘ Here, 
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Knowles! Knowles! What silly trick is this you are playin 
us? Come back, I say!’ He ran to the door as he spoke an 
called Knowles’s name again down the silent staircase. At the 
same time I opened the door on the other side of the room, and 
examined the bedroom beyond. Neither way was there any sign of 
Knowles. Cunningham looked perplexed and anxious. 

“«He is off his head, Wilby. I thought that all along, and this 
absurd freak proves it.’ 

“«T tell ye, cried Dunn, terribly agitated, ‘he never went out 
o the door. He vanished clean frae the middle o' the room 
where he stood. I had my eyes on him to the last. Lord 
forgive us a’! It was no Knowles we saw. It was his wraith, 
and Jemmy Knowles is deid and gane!’ 

“Cunningham turned upon him contemptuously, as if to relieve 
his own overwrought feelings. 

“*How can you talk such folly!’ he said. ‘Have you so little 
faith in your opinions? Remember that the highest moral 
attitude of man is unconditional unbelief!’ 

“ Dunn, however, was insensible to sarcasm. He only shook his 
head and moaned feebly. 7 

“«Let us go to the porter’s lodge, said I, ‘and make sure 
whether he has gone out.’ 

“T ran down the staircase, somewhat nervously I admit, and 
quickly reached the lodge. I was startled to find it shut up and 
in darkness. It was evidently later than we had been aware of. © 
Looking at my watch, in apprehension of the fine I should have to 
pay for coming into my own college late, I found, to my astonish- 
ment, that it was a quarter past twelve. This added to my 
perplexities, for it would have been extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for Knowles to have gained admission to Balliol at 
so late an hour as that at which he must have appeared in 
Cunningham’s room. As for his having gone out within the 
last few minutes, I was satisfied on that point before asking a— 
question. The porter was in bed—apparently asleep, and 
anything but gracious at finding himself disturbed. He was 
quite positive that no one had gone into or out of the college 
since twelve o'clock. 

“With this news I returned hurriedly to Cunningham’s. But 
the significance of what I had to tell was forgotten in the new 
mystery which awaited me on my return. Cunningham sat 
back in his chair, profoundly agitated. At his feet lay stretched 
his dog—dead. Moving the couch beneath which the poor beast 
had retreated, he had found her so—with staring eyeballs and 
protruded tongue, jammed closely against the wall, as though in 
the vain attempt to escape from some object of terror. 

“ This last discovery seemed to have completed the discomfiture 
of poor Dunn, for whom, contemptible object though he was, I 
could not help feeling some sympathy when I remembered the 
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nature of his conversation with Knowles. He sat back in his 
chair, pale, trembling, and dejected. His pipe lay broken on the 
ground where it had fallen from his lips in his first fright. In his 
agitation he had rumpled his collar and neckerchief, and passed 
his hands through his lank red hair until it stood on end in a 
manner which at ‘any other moment would have been supremely 
ludicrous. 

“*Come, Dunn,’ I said, ‘don’t make too much of this. You 
will see Knowles all right to-morrow.’ 

“‘T shall see him, but never again alive!’ he answered. ‘And 
he said I should ken as muckleas he did by Christmas-tide. D’ye 
mind that? What could he mean by that now, eh? Lord help 
us, what could he mean by that ?’ 

“*How should I know what he means! And what does it 
matter ? Either he is stark mad or the whole thing is an idiotic 
practical joke.’ 

“ Nothing, however, would induce Dunn to go back to his rooms 
alone, and Cunningham, out of charity, at length gave him leave 
to stay where he was for the night. It may be that Cunningham 
himself was not sorry of an excuse for company. The death of 
poor Dido had evidently made a deep impression on him. As | 
wished him good night, and made an appointment for an early 
meeting on the next day, I perceived that, with all his strength 
of nerve, he was scarcely less disturbed than I was myself. 

“And so I left them. As I quitted the scene of this curious 
drama, and started on my solitary walk to my own college, I had 
leisure for the first time to meditate on what had passed. Never 
shall I forget the thoughts which then crowded upon my mind, 
or the nameless horrors which affrighted me. Oxford has always 
seemed to mea city of the dead rather than of the living. There 
is not a stone in the old buildings which does not bring back 
recollections of some familiar face, not an alley which has not its 
sweet and bitter memories of friends loved and lost. Ever since 
that night it has been to me a city of ghosts. Some of them, 
though silent and grave, are pleasant enough companions ; others 
are weary, restless, despairing; others again are reproachful, 
mocking, even rev engeful. On that night an uncontrollable 
supernatural terror possessed me. It seemed to me as if the 
barriers which hid the unseen world were removed. The streets 
were thronged, I thought, with spirits. I heard them in the 
sighing of the autumn wind. I saw them peering and gibbering 
at me round dark corners. They scuttled up gloomy by- streets 
and narrow entries as I neared a friendly gas-lamp, and closed 
upon me again as | plunged into the shadows. None of them 
were kindly then; all pointed at me with scorn and loathing. 
They seemed to me to be av enging furies. I was an infidel, a 
blasphemer, a murderer! My boasted courage forsook me. My 
plausible sophistries melted into air. I started with affright at 
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my own shadow and trembled guiltily at the melancholy rustle 
of the falling leaves. A pitiless shadow seemed to haunt me; a 
terrible voice rang in my ears. I thought I heard the voice of 
God, the God whom I had mocked and despised.—‘ Where is 
Abel, thy brother?’ I reached my own rooms more dead than 
alive, and for the first time for years I fell upon my knees and 
prayed. 
* * * * * 

“The next morning Cunningham came to me early, and we 
started together for Oriel. Cunningham looked anxious and 
haggard. His eyes showed plainly that the past night had 
brought as little sleep to him asit hadto me. We scarcely spoke 
to one another of our apprehensions or of our present purpose. 
Each felt conscious enough of what was in the other’s mind. Our 
foreboding seemed almost realized when, arrived at Oriel, we saw 
the blinds in Knowles’s room drawn down, and then found the 
door of his room locked. His servant saw us and followed us up. 
From him we learned what had happened. Poor Knowles had 
been brought in, within the last hour or two, dead—drowned in 
the river during the night. 

“As we turned away, Cunningham suggested to me that our 
unfortunate friend had gone down to the river after leaving us 
on the previous night. The story, however, which we subse- 
quently heard, forbade any such interpretation of what had 
happened. Poor Knowles had been seen by a waterman, on the 
tow-path near Sanders’ Bridge, about half-past eleven. The time 
was fixed by the fact that the man was walking home from 
Iffley, which he had left soon after eleven. Thinking Knowles’s 
behaviour strange, the man had waited and looked after him as 
he went towards Long Bridge. A few seconds later he heard a 
splash in the water, and had shouted for help, but being unable 
to swim, was powerless to render assistance himself. After some 
delay he had succeeded in knocking up a couple of Clasper’s men, 
and between them they launched a boat. ‘The river was very 
full, and after searching with lanterns for nearly an hour they 
were on the point of abandoning their quest, when the boat hap- 
pened to run into the bank some distance helow the “ Gut.” In 
pushing off, one of the oars struck against something which proved 
to be the body of our poor friend, caught by the overhanging 
branches of a willow. Such was the plain tale told at the inquest, 
at which, I need hardly say, we did not volunteer our evidence. 
Nothing transpired to show that Knowles had not fallen into the 
river in the dark, and I am thankful to say that a verdict of 
‘Accidental Death ’ was returned.” 

* * * * * 

So ended Wilby’s extraordinary story, told with many breaks, 
and at some times a hesitation, at others an excitement which I 
have not attempted to convey. A singular change had come over 
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him as he spoke. He had begun his story with an air of indiffer- 
ence, scarcely alluding to his own part in what he was describing. 
My interest, and apparently his own, was directed entirely 
towards Cunningham. From the moment, however, when Wilby 
alluded to his own sensations at the sight of poor Knowles, or 
his spirit, I saw he was agitated by personal recollections which 
moved him deeply. His excitement grew as he went on, and 
culminated in the singular outburst in which he described his 
walk home. I understood instinctively that Wilby’s life and 
convictions had passed at this crisis through the same change as 
Cunningham's. 

“What of Dunn?” I asked, after we had sat for a few minutes 
in silence. 

“ Dunn lived a wretched life for the next month. He stayed 
in Oxford till just before Christmas Day, the coming of which he 
looked forward to with great terror. He went home on Christ- 
mas Eve somewhat more hopeful. His train was wrecked that 
night, in the famous collision at Wigthorpe. Dunn was in the 
end carriage, and among those who were killed instantly.” 

There was little more to be said. Wilby was so painfully dis- 
turbed by his reminiscences that I felt it would be a charity to 
leave him, and I presently rose and wished him good-night. 

“ Good-night,” said he. “You know now a curse which has 
blighted two lives. Cunningham is happier than I. He has 
atoned for his sin. Alas! I have not, and cannot! Knowles’s 
blood is still on my head. If I do not learn how to expiate it 
soon, I shall pay the penalty with the loss either of life or 
reason.” 

I never saw him again. Six months later I heard that he had 
left Oxford, had joined the Roman Catholic Church, and had 
become a member of a very severe and ascetic order of monks in 
a remote corner of Europe. 





































OFVER SVERIGE. 
A HOLIDAY RUN TO SWEDEN, AND ACROSS IT. 





My friend Lawkins remarked to me one scorching Sunday 
afternoon in the past August, that we were becoming too 
“insular,” and wanted a change. At the time he made the 
remark we were sitting under the friendly shadow of a high 
garden wall, in company with a bottle of claret, and several 
wasps. Our pipes were not far from our mouths, and we were in 
that unbuttoned and limp condition, which a hot summer in 
England usually produces upon Englishmen. Although it was 
an effort to think about anything just then, I managed to absorb 
the import of my friend’s communication, and remembering that 
some years had elapsed since I trod the soil of the foreigner, I 
agreed with him, that we were indeed becoming far too insular, 
and needed a change. 

As soon as the “evening shades prevailed,’ and the ther- 
mometer condescended to mark a few degrees less heat, the 
nature of the change was discussed. 

September was close at hand, suppose we should decline for 
this year to slaughter birds for the British market, and go abroad 
“somewhere.” 

The somewhere of course took a lot of discussing. 

Italy, France, Spain, were out of the question. The dread 
spectre of the Cholera, and its servant Quarantine, stood for- 
biddingly in the path, and held up livid fingers of denial. 

“How about Belgium and the Ardennes ?” 

“Well, the Ardennes must be nice, and are easily reached.” 

“Butone has to go through Belgic cities that are well known to 
— experience, and then Belgium is hot,—and certainly not 
racing.” 

That was the question—we must be braced. Winter would be 
upon us soon, and our systems required bracing up to endure its 
ngors. “Well, shall we go round the world for £400, as per 
Cook’s advertisements ?”—“ Pooh, takes too much time—and costs 
far too much money.” A nice short bracing sea trip was the 
thing; a little pitching, a good deal of blow, and one’s fill of 
ozone, Our chests expanded, and our eyes dilated with the 
prospect. A sea-blow, a fig for land and land lubbers! or, if we 
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must land somewhere, let it be in a new country—new to us, | 
mean. Happy thought! the sea for us is the North Sea, and the 
country Sweden. “ But Norway is finer,’ urges my friend, “why 
not Norway ?”’ ; 

“Well, shoals of people are going to Norway, but Sweden does 
not seem so much overrun by our beloved fellow-countrymen, and 
there is a strange water route from sea to sea across Sweden, 
which I wish to try—and then there is Stockholm, ‘ gem and queen 
of cities.’ Oh, we must go and see Stockholm !” 

So we decided that it was to be Sweden, and that we would 
go by the Wilson line from Hull to Gottenburgh. 

However, when the time for going drew near, Lawkins couldn't 
go, and I had to start by myself. Poor Lawkins! 

Elate with the thoughts of getting far away from reports of 
new Midlothian speeches, and worries about the House of Lords, 
Redistribution of Seats, and Reform nonsense, I was not long in 
strapping up a very small portmanteau, and a smaller shoulder 
bag, and taking the train for Hull. 

Past the home of lacquered shams and Radicals we sped—past 
dirty Derby, pleasant Ambergate (the very name of this place is 
like a bit of pcetry, and it stands at the entrance to a charming 
English region), filthy Sheffield, and away into the eastern flats, 
out of which the grand bulk of Selby minster loomed impres- 
sively, till we came, in the evening glooms, to dingy, ragged- 
looking Hull, and a wide stretch of shining Humber water. 

Blundering about in the dark among unknown streets and 
drawbridges, docks and shipping, I found The Orlando at last, 
and a lot of muffled-up shadows moving on her decks in the 
gloom ; which shadows were in course of time to develope into 
English ladies and gentlemen, on the same errand as myself. 

The good ship Orlando, not being due to start till four o’clock 
in the morning, I looked out my berth and went to bed. 

I suppose I shall not be accused of wishing to puff the Wilson 
line of boats, if I set down here that they are most comfortable, 
I may really say luxurious; that the saloons, and even the sleep- 
ing berths, are fitted with the electric light, that the captains 
are most agreeable and attentive men, and that the sleeping 
accommodation, always the most unpleasant part of a “ Life on 
the Ocean Wave,’ is, in these boats, made as cosy and roomy as 
possible. Writing for English people, it is of course impossible 
to leave out the question of meals. The feeding is capital ; 
plenty on the table at breakfast, dinner, and supper, and 6s. 6d. 
per day the inclusive charge. 

We were two days and a-half,a most delightful journey, 02 
the fresh North Sea, loved of the Viking and path of heroes, out 
of sight of land till we came to the low, barren, shores ol 
Jutland in the distance, and bore round the northern promon- 
tories, steadily to the north-east. 
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Our first-class passengers were typical enough. A lady and 
her two daughters, fine breezy girls, with their maid, and a tall, thin 
officer brother, with new lawn tennis shoes, an extremely good 
opinion of himself, and a great capacity for smoking big cigars. 
An Oxford tutor, taciturn almost to ferocity, if such can be, and 
his friend a law student, who wasted the shining hours on the 
free, lucent, glorious North Sea, by poring over miserable law 
notes in MS. A knot of truly English manufacturers, from the 
Midlands, as I take it, bent on seeing Sweden and Norway too in 
a week, and decidedly of opinion that a day was enough for any 
city or town to be done in, and who played whist on camp stools, 
and attended promptly, as did all of us, to the summons of the 
dinner bell. Then we had a Swedish Baroness, a nice old lady, 
and her Swedish female friend or companion, and some canny 
and intelligent timber merchants from Tyneside. 

The sea was just too quiet and friendly, scarcely a roll to be 
got out of it; so that during the Divine Service on deck on 
Sunday morning-—for we had morning service just as.if we were 
crossing the Atlantic, and a sermon from the chaplain of Gotten- 
burgh returning home—we scarcely seemed to move, and yet all 
the time were making quietly our twenty knots an hour. 

Rounding the north of Jutland, and passing into the Cattegat, 
however, where currents from two seas meet each other, we 
found a little pitching, and, as a natural consequence thereof, a 
little less relish for meals on the part of our lady passengers. 

At six o'clock on Monday morning I looked out of my port- 
hole with sleepy eyes, and found that we were passing between 
low rocky shores, and knew then that we were nearing the city 
of Gottenburgh, or Goteborg as the natives call it (the G like a J 
please, and the 6 like a modified German 0). 

A little time afterwards I was racing as fast as my legs would 
carry me, in company with the straggling English contingent, after 
two porters who were wheeling our luggage off at a terrific pace 
to Haldung’s hotel in the “Sodra Hamna Gatan.” Yet a little 
time longer and I was lodged in a comfortable bedroom at the 
end of an immense corridor, fitted up with a small bed and a big 
sofa, a china stove about eight feet high with polished brass 
fittings, a gorgeous brass spittoon, and a writing table. 

The hurried entrance to Goteborg had given me, nevertheless, 
a good first impression of the town. it is clean, it is airy, it is 
handsome. The “Hamna Gatan,” or great Harbour Street, a 
truly noble thoroughfare with a canal in the centre, splits the 
city in half. At one end of this street lie the docks and the 
harbour, at the other end a statue of Gustavus Adolphus in an 
open “torg” or place, where are some fine trees, a garden witha 
good bronze fountain, and the three big hotels. There are canals 
everywhere in Gottenburgh, cutting each other at right angles 
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fine shops. I noticed the bookshops, “bok handel” as they call 
them, especially, with their windows full of temptation in the 
shape of Tauchnitz editions of English works. One of th. 
canals runs under the lovely town park, with its fine avenues of 
limes ; and the rows of boats and barges with their white sails, 
having for a background the green leaves of the lindens, w are 
picturesque indeed. Goteborg is not like Venice, certainly 
neither does it resemble Rotterdam, but there is a touch of both 
these cities about it. 

Not an old city. I looked in vain for halt-timbered houses or 
quaint gables ; all seemed to be new, white, shining, clean-swept 
and prosperous. It was founded, it appears, in 1618, by Gustavus 
Adolphus, whose statue dominates the fine breezy space dedicated 
to his honour—a statue of a rather theatrical, burly man in bronze, 
with big boots and gloves to match, a peaked beard and a large 
hat, with a sweeping feather, who is pointing imperiously down- 
wards at nothing. A creditable statue, however, and much better 
than most we have to show, in this land rich in franchise and 
redistribution bills, but poor enough in outdoor Art. 

The population of the town is 80,000, and though Mr. Laing 
some time ago was pleased to say of it that it “resembles some 
of the old decay ed towns of Holland, with its wide streets of good 
houses, canals in the middle of the streets, and nothing stirring 
either in the streets or the canals,” I found abundant evidence of 
enterprise, business activity, and prosperity. Perhaps since 
the days of Mr. Laing it has been roused from slumber by the 
hand and energy of Mr. Oscar Dickson and other men of his type, 
whose mansions testify that they at least have found wealth and 
success there, and know how to enjoy them. 

England and Gottenburgh shake hands heartily over the North 
Sea in the matter of commerce and trade reciprocity. 

The Swedish city sends us iron and steel, manganese and cran- 
berries ; timber, of course, train oil, sail cloth, linseed, and rock 
moss. 

Formerly herrings were plentiful in the surrounding seas. In 
one season 20,000 barrels of these fish, each barrel holding from 
1,200 to 1,300 herrings, were taken, but from some cause or other 
the fish have disappeared, and deposit their spawn in other 
waters than the Skaegerrack. 

Fire seems to have been the great enemy of Géteborg. It has 
been burnt down more, I think, than any other European city. 
In December, 1802, and N ovember, 1804, the “ devouring ele- 
ment,” as penny-a-liners call it with great gusto, swept over the 
town, and left scarcely anything but ashes in its track. By the 
first fire one hundred and sev enty-nine houses and the Cathedral 
were consumed. In the latter more than two hundred houses, 4 
vast number of granaries, and the barracks were burnt out. 
Giteborg was engaged in making money fast when British tax- 
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payers were bleeding at every stitch of their pockets and fold of 
their pocket-books in 1808, and so on to 1814. We were at war 
with Buonaparte, and were consequently shut out from most of 
the Continental ports. Gdéteborg, however, was open to us, and 
became a depot of British articles. This was the time which 
the good Swedes consider as the height of their prosperity. 

The Swedish city now goes in for philanthropy, and possesses 
large national schools and workshops. It teaches its children 
divers handicrafts, and keeps them out of the gutters—or the 
canals. There is a college for young fellows to learn engineering, 
and a training school for servant girls. .There are dwelling- 
houses for the working classes in a district of the town devoted 
to them, and there are several homes for “ Pauvres Honteux.” 

Then there is, of course, the Gottenburgh licensing system in 
full swing, about which I know so little that I cannot say whether 
to class it with genuine philanthropic efforts or not. 

There is plenty of beer drunk in Gdteborg, and a good deal 
of white brandy, but I did not see any drunkenness to speak of, 
and, I think, no rags at all. 

In every foreign country, having a language unknown and 
strange, a very profitable and pleasant hour or two may be spent 
in simply wandering along the streets; and taking a lesson from 
the shop windows, one gets really to know the names of many 
articles. I found by this means that in the course of a single 
day in Goteborg I managed to pick up quite a small stock of 
Swedish substantives, which I carefully packed away for after 
use. 

I found the people interesting too, the women especially—neat, 
tidy, grave, and looking as Scotch as possible. The headdress 
worn by many of the lower and lower middle class women, 1«., 
a black silk handkerchief tied over the head, with fringe or lace 
hanging down behind, seemed to remind me somehow of English 
or Scotch factory girls, and is not at all unbecoming to the 
Swedish face. I may as well say here, to save having to state it 
hereafter, that the Swedes are a comely people, fresh in com- 
plexion, with good teeth, open and frank countenances, and 
independent manners. I did not see any beautiful women, but 
a good many comely ones, and many with a certain sweet Scotch 
expression of face that reminded me of the Lowlands. People of 
all classes have the natural politeness one finds everywhere on 
the Continent, and hat-raising is universal. I saw, however, but 
little Gallic shrugging of shoulders, and no masculine kissing. 

Entering into a matsal, or café, the thing that strikes one firs: 
is that the English are not to be discovered at a glance as they 
are sure to be in a French, Italian, or Spanish restaurant. 

The faces indeed seem all British, and the manners and con- 
Versation are as grave as our own. I did not hear any ‘éclats de 
rire, and the babble and lively badinage of southern nations 
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seemed non-existent. Is Lutheranism to be credited with this 
I wonder, or is it a matter of race merely ? 

The language is by no means harsh or guttural, as one hears it 
spoken. Swedish is a deceptive thing. “It looks so provokingly 
easy that one’s first thought, after a perusal of the shop signs, the 
names of articles, and the bills of fare, is—“ Oh, I could learn this 
language in a week;” and one really feels as if one were not 
among a foreign people, but in the midst merely of a different 
dialect of our own British lingo. 

So many names of things are quite English, or Scotch. 

Glas, kop, soppa, él, mjolk, sdpa, bréd, sukker, are not very 
distant relatives of glass, cup, soup, ale, milk, soap, bread, and 
sugar ; especially when so many of them are pr nounced ex xactly 
the same, and when one has learnt the 7 is simply a long e, that 
di 1s pronounced like our 0, and that o is a sort of &. Frén, fr om, 
and till, to, have a peculiar Scotch sound. “Givfa mei var sa god” 
is not extremely difficult to comprehend as “ Give me if you please.” 
Nor does Oxkdtt sound strange for beef, or Hons for poultry. 

As the language streams out from Swedish lips it is, however, 
of course not to be understood in a hurry, and you reluctantly 
put on one side your sanguine idea of speaking it in a week, 
and say, “ Well, in six months,” instead. 

Before I went to Sweden I understood that English was much 
spoken there, or at least understood. The taciturn Oxford tutor 
told me of a friend of his who went boldly through Sweden and 
Norway, I think, and said he could make himself understood if 
he shouted English loud enough at the people. 

I think this must be a mistake. I did not find any amount of 
bawling take the place of a Swedish vocabulary, and I much 
doubt the truth of the Englishman’s little story. 

English is spoken, indeed, at the big hotels by the waiters and 
the “portiers” after a pleasant, halting fashion; but elsewhere, 
save in a few shops, you are rather at sea without a few words of 
Swedish, and the numerals should certainly be learnt, as, knowing 
them, the money being after the metric system, is easy enough. 
French’ won’t help you a bit, nor German. In fact, I believe 
English is the best of the three after all. 

I went into a shipping office to make enquiries as to the canal 
boat for Stockholm, and the clerk and I having bowed, I asked 
him what I wanted in my mother tongue. A shake of the head 
was my reply. 

I tried again, this time in French—another shake of the head. 
A third time I put my queries, in German—to this a third shake 
of the head was the only answer. I bowed profoundly, withdrew, 
and going down on the quay caught at last an English sailor, 
who knew Swedish, and obtained for me the information | 
wished. 

I have mentioned the town park in Giéteborg. It is very 
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shady and well laid out, and the promenaders—the nursemaids 
and the perambulators, the old fogies and the young damsels— 
were numerous enough on the day when I sought refuge from the 
burning sun under the broad leaves of its lime avenues. 

The sparrows of Giteborg are wonderfully tame, and come 
about in flocks among the feet of the people sitting on the park 
seats, to be fed. They are bold and saucy even beyond their 
species, and look as fat as butter. 

Then Swedes are good people. They drive their horses for the 
most part without blinkers, and they are kind to their sparrows. 
The horses seem to be very good in Sweden, and are well cared 
for. The small, clean-limbed ones that draw the manure carts 
along the streets of Géteborg have a serious, meditative expres- 
sion of face almost laughable to look at. Perhaps they are 
secretly humiliated by their occupation, and are planning open 
revolt. But no, revolt is far away from cogitations of man or 
beast in Sweden. Happy, contented, simple people these Swedes, 
who know or care nothing about Gladstone or Chamberlain, and 
have no Ireland to worry them ! 

Wandering on through the suburbs of the town, I came to 
some really noble boulevards and gigantic new houses of a stately 
Renaissance fashion, let, I assume, in flats; and then, passing 
these, I stumbled upon a genuine piece of untrimmed ‘and un- 
kempt nature. At the end of one of the finest avenues the naked 
bones of Swedish earth appear. 

There are great masses of naked rock, gneiss and granite, 
tumbled together and sparkling in the sun. Somehow they 
reminded me, perking up as they did at the end of the evidences 
of wealth and civilization, of nothing so much as a naked elbow- 
bone thrust through a hole in a gorgeous and embroidered velvet 
sleeve ! 

I rejoiced, however, in coming upon this bit of old Scandinavia, 
and climbed the rocks. Tempted to go on, I did so, and ascend- 
ing other heights, naked or covered with heather, and tufted 
with harebells, St. John’s wort, and other home-looking plants, 
[ attained a height from which I could see and understand the 
city and its surroundings. 

It was a fine view. At my feet lay Goteborg, with its two 
hideous cupola-topped churches—all Swedish churches I have 
seen are hideous—domineering over it. All around stood low, 
naked hills and ridges of rock. A valley, with a winding river, 
opened on one side. There were sails on the water, a hint of 
— forests in the far distance, and here and there a white village 
church, 

The prospect did not fill me with awe and rapture, but it was 
picturesque, and I think would even have pleased Lawkins, the 
critical, whose caustic sayings and remarks were things I sadly 
missed. It was a view to remember, and to be satisfied with. 
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And the Swedish air is so wonderfully soft and pure that to 
breathe it was a very pleasure. 

Coming down into the city, and having judiciously and yet 
cheaply dined in the great matsal of the Hotel Gotha Kellare, 
which, with the Haldung, is under one proprietorship, I met our 
English lady friends of The Orlando, and learned from them 
that they were going up the “Gotha Kanal” to Stockholm by 
the same boat with me that night. 

This journey across Sweden by means of the wondrous canals 
which connect the great lakes one with another and join the 
Cattegat to the Baltic, was the main object of my journey to 
Sweden, and the goal of my wishes. I had heard much of it, 
though I had never met anyone save one who had done it, and 
I knew there were pine forests to see, and vast lakes, and the 
falls of Trollhatten, haunted by the goblins, as the name im- 
plies, and the biggest of any falls in Europe. 

So my expectation was roused to the fidgety pitch, and I was 
impatient, indeed, to go aboard the boat, which started at 11 p.m. 
for the journey across Sweden, and it was pleasant to think that 
some of the English people from the ocean boat were going 
with me. 

It is impossible, however, to commence the queer, strange 
fantastic journey—Ofver sverige—in this article, and so I will 
just conclude with mentioning a peculiar Swedish or Scandinavian 
custom to which | was introduced first in Goteborg. 

Entering the café to have my breakfast, I wondered why certain 
gentlemen who were hovering about a table at the end of the 
room, picking a bit here and there, and eating it standing or 
walking about, and taking a drink now and then from tall glasses, 
did not sit down quietly at the tables and have their meals like 
Christians. 

I found out after what it was. It was the Smdrgdsbord, a 
grand institution, without which I suppose Scandinavia could not 
exist. Take away from Sweden her SmérgAsbord and you touch 
at the root of her well-being with more than a Gladstone wood- 
craft; nay, you might put in peril the king’s throne itself! 

But what is it? Well Smér, pronounced Smure, is butter. Gas 
is goose and bord is a table; taken altogether the word means 
the side table which to every house, public or private, is set out 
in the dining room at meal times. 

It is covered with all sorts of little tasty things—sardines, 
slices of polony, of tongue, of fowl, of raw smoked salmon, of raw 
herring, of anchovies, with sometimes an omelette, a plate of salad, 
and a species of big black radish which takes a Swede’s digestion 
to endure, being as hard as a brick and as hot as a pepper pod. 

There are also decanters of the fiery white Swedish brandy, 
and sometimes other liqueurs, and bread and butter in abundance. 
Before sitting down to one’s meal it is customary to flutter 
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about this table fork in hand, and whet, or deaden, one’s appetite 
with these dainties, and then to sit down seriously to a full and 
solid meal. 

It is a queer, and I think a foolish custom, and probably had 
its origin in a slice of bread and butter while the meal was being 
prepared. I found, however, that English men, and some English 
ladies took kindly enough to it, and was amused to see the latter 
reaching with their forks over the shoulders of their neighbours, 
crowding round this board in a steam-boat saloon, to peck their 
little bits of polony or what not, and carry them off in triumph. 
I yielded to the stress of example myself, but got rather tired of 
it, and preferred sitting down at once to my “ square meal” and 
beginning with my soup on a yet unspoilt palate. 

In some places they include this Smérgasbord in the cost of the 
meal, in others they charge for it extra; and quite right too, for 
the people make it really a meal in itself. And it is not dear if 
charged for separately at 50 ore, about 63d. In some places the 
charge is about 25 ore merely. J. J, BRITTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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On the western slope of the Cotswold Hills, where they sink 
abruptly into the Vale of Evesham, the bell-turret and gables of 
a solitary mansion may be seen rising above a dense growth of 
trees. From the high ground on which it stands this house forms 
a conspicuous object from much of the wide plain watered by 
the Avon and Severn, and arrests the attention of the traveller 
by the West Midland Railway before he is hurried into the 
neighbouring tunnel at Mickleton Hills. This mansion is known 
as “ Norton Burnt House.” 

The interest which its picturesque appearance and situation 
excite at a distance, will not be lessened if it is approached more 
closely. There is no proper road to it, and the visitor must 
reach it across green fields. As he does so he will observe that 
a thick natural growth of wood has sprung up about the 
= and that the whole place seems pervaded by a pro- 
ound air of solitude. Coming nearer, he will find that the 
existing building is a mere fragment of that which once occupied 
the site; and may observe from the style of the mason-work 
that what was originally a modest Elizabethan Manor House, 
must have formed the nucleus of an extensive pile in the heavy 
manner of the earlier part of last century ; he may also note 
indications of the mansion having long since been to a great 
extent destroyed by fire. 

Although the house contains habitable rooms, which form the 
occasional residence of the noble earl to whom it belongs, the 
visitor will in all probability find that he can wander about the 
grounds at his will, without being challenged, and generally 
without even seeing a single human being. As he does so, he 
will meet with much matter for speculation. As he passes over 
what have once been large and elaborately designed gardens he 
will see terraces and parterres, the hollows of fish ponds and the 
remains of fountains, untouched apparently by the hand of man 
since they were laid out a century and a half ago, but all over- 
grown and “blended,” to use an expression of Mr. Carlyle, “in 
a@ common element” of wood. A hundred years’ growth ol 
timber has spread itself over them all. Big oaks rise at random 
among the formal little flower plots—rough trunks elbow out of 
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lace the stone balustrades and mason-work of the terraces, and 
thick roots twist and contort themselves about the broken basins 
in which more than a century since the water ceased to plash. 
There are what were once trimly clipt evergreens, and the 
orderly hedges of a maze, now grown into lofty thickets in which 
the wood-pigeons build their nests. At one point the visitor 
will find himself confronted by an artificial ruin—a make-believe 
classical portico—in its day, doubtless, a sufficiently paltry sham, 
but to which time and neglect have given something of the 
dignity of real decay. Silence and desolation have now taken 
complete possession of this scene of bygone luxury :— 


‘* A pleasant spot, ‘twas said, in days of yore, 
But something ails it now, the place is cursed,” 


Indeed the catastrophe by which this desolation was produced 
was so tragical in its nature as to justify laying open that 
dark page in family history which it forms. 

The Keytes of Hidcote Boise, the family to whom Norton 
belonged, were for some centuries possessed of considerable 
estates in this (the northern) part of Gloucestershire. At the 
breaking out of the Civil War in 1642, the then head of the 
family engaged zealously in the king’s cause, and raised a troop 
of horse for His Majesty’s service at his own cost; and one of 
this gentleman’s sons, Captain Hastings Keyte, a gallant young 
cavalier, lost his life in that cavalry affair at Stow-on-the-Wold, 
which brought the dashing career of Sir Jacob Astley to a close. 

But under the Commonwealth the Keytes suffered less than 
most of the ancient and loyal families their neighbours, and, after 
the restoration, flourished more than ever. The stout old Squire, 
John Keyte, lived to see the King’s return, and was in the same 
year created a baronet. 

Soon after this time the Keyte family left their original seat 
at Hidcote, and removed into Warwickshire, where they had now 
acquired large possessions. In 1700 they settled at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, having purchased the mansion which occupied the 
site of the dissolved college at that town from the Combes,—a 
family best known through Shakespeare’s intimacy with one of 
its members. This house was the residence of that Sir William 
Keyte who plays the most prominent part in the story of 
Norton Burnt House. 

The Sir William Keyte in question succeeded his grandfather 
as the third baronet, and thus came into possession of the famil 
honours and estates whilst still a boy. He was born in 1690, at 
Clopton House, near Stratford, the seat of his maternal grand- 
father, Sir John Clopton—the Cloptons will also be remembered 
as a family intimately connected with Shakespearean associa- 
tions. When, in 1710, Sir William Keyte returned from his 
travels he was regarded as a young man of brilliant parts, and 
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as being in every way a most accomplished gentleman. He was 
looked upon as no mean match for the only daughter of Lord 
Tracy, to whom he was married in the same year. 

For fifteen years the married life of the young people wore 
smoothly on. Five children were born. Sir William entered 
Parliament as member for Warwick, and seems in every way to 
have conducted himself like an active and worthy country 
gentleman. 

But towards the end of that time it so happened that a young 
girl of attractive manners and appearance was taken into the 
family as Lady Keyte’s maid. She was the daughter of a small 
inn-keeper at Warwick, who had been active on Sir William’s 
behalf in electioneering matters, and the young woman owed her 
introduction to the family to this circumstance. After she had 
been some time under Sir William’s roof, Lady Keyte became 
suspicious that she stood somewhat higher in her master’s favour 
than was altogether expedient. The lady took counsel with her 
housekeeper, and the housekeeper, in her turn, incited the butler, 
himself a rejected suitor of Miss Molly, to watch. The result 
was that Lady Keyte shortly received a report that the affair 
had already proceeded to a criminal extent. 

A violent family quarrel ensued. The lady indignantly 
charged her husband with his infidelity, whilst the baronet, 
unable to deny the charge, was furious against those of his 
domestics who, by prying into his privacy, had caused the 
exposure. His temper was a violent one. In the course of the 
next night he took his sword, and entering the room in which 
the butler was accustomed to sleep, made several passes through 
the bed; harmlessly, however, for the fellow had prudently 
found a lodging elsewhere. 

Matters having proceeded thus far, a separation was, of course, 
inevitable. Lady Keyte was left in possession of the mansion 
in Old Stratford, with her three younger children; whilst Sir 
William, with his mistress and his two e!der sons, withdrew to 
that place in which we are chiefly interested, Norton House. 

Sir William appears to have been much pleased with the fine 
situation of his new residence, which up to that time had been 
used merely as a farmhouse, and partly for the indulgence of his 
own luxurious tastes, and partly to gratify the vanity of his 
paramour, he at once ‘began to make large additions, and to lay 
out the adjacent erounds i in the elaborate and costly fashion of 
the age. It is said that the main building of the house was 
scarcely finished when the lady, in criticising it, sarcastically 
asked, “ What is a kite without wings ?” upon which Sir William 
at once gave orders for two extensive wings to be added to his 
structure. In these follies the infatuated baronet squandered 
enormous sums. 

In his earlier days Sir William Keyte had not been considered 
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an intemperate man, but to drive away thought he now began 
to have recourse to reckless company and a free use of the 
bottle. For the development of such tastes he could not have 
settled in a more propitious neighbourhood. ‘The age was one in 
which intemperance and vicious living were far too common 
among English country gentlemen, but many of the gentlemen 
of the Vale of Evesham seem to have outdone their fellows in 
the licentiousness of their lives, and the tyranny which they 
exercised over their poorer neighbours. Of those who met at 
Norton House, the names of Sir John Dineley, Sir Robert 
Jason, and Mr. Hazlewood, have specially been handed down for 
the execration of posterity. Only a few years earlier two landed 
gentlemen of ancient family, Mr. John Palmer and Mr. Symonds, 
had kept this district in a state of terror at the head of a band 
of cut-throats. Their plan of operations was to break into a 
house, murder all its occupants, possess themselves of such 
valuables as it contained, and then to set fire to it. But these 
worthies were not of the Norton circle. They had, happily, been 
hanged at Worcester with some of their followers, for the murder 
and burning of Mr. Palmer’s own mother and her household, 
while Sir William Keyte was still living a respectable life at Old 
Stratford. 

Yet, the orgies of which Norton House now became the scene 
were quite bad enough without their presence, and are said to have 
gone far beyon:) anything else of their kind even in that age and 
district. Sir William’s hospitality was profuse, and all the more 
profligate spirits of the neighbourhood gladly flocked to a table 
where there was no lawful mistress to check excesses by her 
presence. For some years this spot, now so quiet, was the scene of 
constant dissipation and extravagance. 

Sir William Keyte had begun life with an ample fortune, but to 
meet the expense of building ¢ and embellishing his house at Norton, 
he had raised considerable sums on mor trage ; and when once 
involved in debt, his reckless manner of living could not fail to 
draw him every year still deeper and deeper into difficulties. 
The knowledge of this tended to increase the gloom of his sober 
hours. At fifty he had so far entangled himself as to be little better 
than a ruined man. By exercising improper influence he induced 
his eldest son to surrender his reversionary interest in his mother’s 
jointure, and by raising money on this reversion some temporary 
relief was obtained. But this supply was soon dissipated. Sir 
William’s second son had entered the army, but his eldest, after 
leaving the University, was kept at Norton by his father, who 
forced him to be the spectator and to some extent the partaker 
in his debaucheries. 

As the baronet’s affairs became more desperate, his mental 
depression, when not under the influence of the bottle, became 
still deeper ; but when excited by wine his conduct now frequently 
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became so violent as to alarm all around him. His unhappy son 
was forced to leave him and seek shelter elsewhere. Even his 
paramour at last left him in disgust and retired to a neighbouring 
town. Sir William Keyte was “thus left to his own reflections in 
that mansion which had proved, and which still more was to 
prove, so fatal to the fortunes of his family. 

He now formed that resolution which brought about the 
eatastrophe of our story. In the early part of September, 1741, 
after maddening himself by several days of hard drinking, he sent 
messages to both his mistress and his eldest son desiring their 
presence at Norton on the same day. His reason for thus 
summoning them can only be surmised, but it was generally 
believed that he proposed to involve them in the scheme of 
destruction which he had designed for himself. Fortunately for 
them they were both too prudent to dare to approach him. He 
was, therefore, unable to include them in his project, which he 
earried into effect on the 17th of September, 1741. The following 
description of the last scene in Sir William Keyte’s career is 
borrowed from his neighbour and contemporary, Richard Graves, 
the well-known author of the “ Spiritual Quixote.” 

“Early in the evening the butler had lighted two candles, as 
usual, and set them upon the marble table in the hall. Sir 
William came down and took them up himself, as he frequently 
did. After some time, however, one of the housemaids ran down 
stairs in a great fright, and said “the lobby was all in a cloud of 
smoke!” The servants and a tradesman that was in the house 
upon business ran immediately up, and forcing open the door 
whence the smoke seemed to proceed, they found Sir William had 
set tire toa large heap of fine linen (piled up in the middle of the 
room) which had been given by some old lady, a relation, as a 
legacy to his eldest son. W hilst the attention of the servants 
was entirely taken up with extinguishing the flames in this 
room, Sir William had made his escape into an adjoining 
chamber, and which was wainscoted with deal, as most finished 
rooms then wer e, where there was a cotton bed. When they had 
broken open this door the flames burst out upon them with such 
fury that they were all glad to make their escape out of the 
house; the principal part of which sumptuous pile was in a few 
hours burnt to the ground, and no other remains of Sir William 
were found next morning, than the hip-bone, and the vertebree or 
bones of the back, with two or three keys, and a gold watch, 
which he had in his pocket. 

A Stratford-upon-Avon correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, writing some few years after the event, says that 
Thomas W hitstone, the butler, seized Sir William in his arms, 
and tried to save him by main force; but that the wretched man 
broke away from him into the flames, and completed the act of 
self-destruction. The same anonymous writer also states that 
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the remains of the unhappy baronet were privately interred in 
a neighbouring church, either that of Weston Subedge, or of 
Aston. Underhill. In this last particular he was, ‘howe ver, 

mistaken. ‘The more ancient estates of the Keytes were » situated 
in the parish of Ebrington, co. Gloucester. Their burial place for 
some centuries was in the church of that village, and the writer 
of the present paper has long had reasons for supposing that the 
remains of Sir William Keyte were deposited there. The recent 
restoration of the church at Ebrington has afforded an oppor- 
tunity for clearing up the question. On taking up the floor of 
the chancel a flight of stone steps was exposed leading to 
a comparatively new vault of the same material. This vault 
contained only one small coffin, and a pot of coarse red earthen- 
ware, such as is still used in the dairies of the neighbourhood for 
holding cream. In the pot were a number of charred bones, 
including parts of a pelvis and thigh bones. These, then, were all 
that remained of the once brilliant Sir William Keyte. This 
vault was made by his orders during his lifetime; and the coffin 
was that of his third son, William, who died in childhood. 

The Keytes of Hidcote Boise make no further figure in local 
history. Two of Sir William’s sons in succession inherited his 
title and the wreck of his fortune, and alike died childless; but 
they held themselves aloof from the neighbourhood in which their 
once honoured name had become a by eword, As for Norton 
House, which since the catastrophe had been generally known as 
Norton Burnt House, it lay till the close of the century shunned 
and deserted, and with its ruins untouched. Eventually it 
passed from the last Keyte to the Ryder family ; who, though 
they have made some part of the building habitable, have as we 
have seen, had the good taste to make few changes calculated to 
interfere with the melancholy interest of the place. 

F. SCARLETT POTTER. 





































FROM UNION TO GRANGE. 
By A NEW AUTHOR. 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER V. 
NAMES. 


It was the day on which was held the first regatta ever seen at 
St Monica’s. The clerk of the weather had taken the event 
under his own especial patronage and had supplied a bright 
sunny day, a cooling breeze, which filled the sails of the calley- 

punts and did not incommode the competing oarsmen, a blue sky 
swept clear of cloud, and a smooth and peaceful sea. C theered 
by the consideration evinced by this official, the whole of the 
population of St. Monica’s, swelled by the country folk for five 
miles round, and a goodly contingent from Fortstown, gathered 
at the lower village or on the cliff-top near the old church, and 
watched the races and cheered the competitors, or joined in the 
rustic games and amusements whether self-initiated or provided. 
Scores of them took their pleasure on the water; and the older 

boatmen had a harvest whilst the younger men were struggling 
for fame. A band was playing in front of the “Admiral Keppel,” 
which hostelry was thronged, “though the crowd was orderly, and 
there was little or no drunkenness : streamers were flying in all 
directions ; every family had made some attempt at decor ating its 
cottage, and every piece of bunting, that could be found in 
St. Monica’ s or borrowed from Fortstown, was spread to the breeze 
that day. 

Anchored about two hundred gage from the shore was the 
committee boat, the largest lugger in St. Monica’s, lent for the 
occasion by Tom Raby, who united in his person the office ol 
judge, starter, umpire, referee and presiding ofticer of the sports 
generally. The regatta was Tom’s idea originally, and he had 
been loyally backed up by old Simon Merewether who acted as 
secretary, treasurer, collector and good genius to the affair. Simon 
had intr masted to careful and trustworthy hands the charge of the 

“ Admiral Keppel” for the time, and was at Tom's side in the 
committee boat, assisting him in the duties of the day. 
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Montagu Ellerton, having been appealed to for patronage and 
assistance, had declared the whole affair to be a ‘“ piece of tom- 
foolery which was sure to come to grief,’ and had declined to 
give either. St. Monica’s did not grieve much. 

Mrs. Ellerton, greatly afraid as she was of her son, had given 
ten pounds in fear and trembling. 

But the vicar and some of the local great ones had entered 
enthusiastically into the idea, and the result had been a goodly 
show of prizes and a plentiful entry of crews and craft for the 
various contests. 

On board the Belle of the Coast, by which fanciful name 
Tom’s lugger was designated, was General Bush, as excited as any 
boy of them all, cheering the victors, encouraging the losers to 
fresh efforts and buoying them up with hopes of future success ; 
bestowing crown pieces on competitors of individual merit; assist- 
ing gravely at the councils held from time to time, without in the 
least understanding the purport of their deliberations, and 
thoroughly happy. Not far from him was Lenton, with nothing of 
the barrister about him that the wisest of judges would recognize, 
fully as excited as the General over the success of a St. Monica’s, 
crew which had defeated all comers in a six-oared galley race, 
and with serious thoughts of playing the chief part in the coming 
duck-hunt. Simon had made a big hit in getting the support of 
these two men, for they infused jollity and enthusiasm into all 
around them. Whatever traces of frigidity had been originally 
introduced on board the Belle of the Coast, which was to the 
regatta what the private stand at Goodwood is to that meeting, 
they had speedily disappeared before the hilarity and heartiness 
of the General and Lenton. When folks, who had come to give a. 
quiet patronage and a suave support to the sports, saw a Waterloo 
hero, a General and a Member of Parliament, holding on to a stay 
and shouting encouragement to a St. Monica’s crew till he was 
purple in the face, when they saw a Queen’s Counsel shy a most 
respectable hat high in the air, and far to leeward of the lugger, 
in his excitement, and, taking no heed of his loss, dance a wild 
and unknown dance in the stern sheets in honour of the victory 
of the aforesaid crew, the coldest of them thawed. The example 
Was contagious, and the great ones became as jolly as the rest. 
For once the inspiriting sun and the intoxicating breeze had 
their way, as they ought to have on every good fellow’s holiday ; 
and the honest fishermen’s eyes sparkled and their hearts warmed 
as they saw the “gentlefolks” among them and of them, not 
holding aloof or approaching them with that cold patronage 
which kills an undertaking more certainly than open opposition, 
but as jovial, as genial, and as merry as they were, and forgetful 
for the moment that there was more than one sort or condition 
of honest men. It was a Republic of Enjoyment, a Common- 
Wealth of Pleasure, and when, on Simon offering to “bet a penny” 
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that the leading boat of a sailing match didn’t fetch the mark-buoy 
that “ratch,” the bet was taken, lost, and promptly paid by the 
parson, it was felt that all men were indeed equal—for that day 
at any rate. 

“JT wish the Duke of Wellington could see you now, my dear 
General!” said Lenton to that officer, who in the interval between 
two of the races was curled up on the deck of the lugger, his 
back against the bulwarks, his flask by his side and in his hand 
a thick meat sandwich, which he was reducing to edible cubes 
with a pocket knife. 

“His Grace has joined me in a worse luncheon than this, my 
dear fellow, as he would testify if he were here; but you live 
in a glass house yourself, my worthy stone-flinger! What would 
the Lord Chancellor say to that head-gear ? Could the Queen 
hope to get any counsel from under such a hat ?” 

Lenton had been provided with a sou’ wester, rummaged out from 
a locker, when he lost his own hat. 

“Thave forgotten all my law since yesterday,” said Lenton, 
laughing and seating himself opposite the General ; “it has blown 
overboard with my hat, I believe. Well, the fishes may have it for 
to-day.” 

“What a glorious chance for them.” . 

“What a glorious day’s holiday ; I would not have missed it 
on any account.” 

“It will set you up for a month; you work too hard, Lenton ; 
you know what comes of burning the candle at both ends.’ 

“Thoroughly well, my dear General, but I have always taken 
care that a good whiff of fresh air shall blow out the candle 
occasionally. These little trips of a day or two have been 
familiar to me for some years.” - 

“T hope this will be an annual affair. It shall be if I can 
manage it.” 

“T am with you heartily, General. It was a most excellent 
idea of Tom Raby ; and both he and old Simon Merewether have 
worked well to carry it out. It will wake the place up in an 
honest manly way. I am going on shore, I think, to see how 
they are getting on there. Let us go together after the pair- 
oared race.” 

“With all my heart; we will stroll about there for an hour and 
get up some foot races for the youngsters.” ; 

“Ah, yes; the little fellows ought to have some share of the 
sport. I will give a prize for smack-boys’ crews next year, if all 
goes well.” tll ; 

“Get something to eat before you go; whether it is that this 
meat is most extraordinarily sweet, or whether the sea air has 
given me an abnormal appetite, I don’t know; but certain 1t 1s, 
said the General, shutting up his knife with an emphatic click, 
“]T have not enjoyed anything more this year.” 
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Lenton was not slow to take his friend’s advice, and was soon 
seen discussing a most substantial and wholesome, albeit very 
lain and rough lunch, with which old Simon had furnished him. 
When he had finished this, and had cheered the winners of the 
next race with unabated zeal and vigour, one of the many boats 
round the lugger was requisitioned, and the two friends went on 
shore to see what fun was going on there. 

A steward, starter, and judge for some foot races were soon 
procured, and a substantial sum for prizes having been disbursed, 
and one or two excellent races witnessed, they strolled to the 
top of the cliff where the rest of the crowd was. There a band of 
speculative and money-scenting showmen, swing proprietors, and 
gipsies had made a kind of fair, and merriment was at its height. 
The races here were a secondary matter, and it was well that 
there were counter-attractions, for the narrow space between the 
houses of the lower village and the sea at high tide would not 
have accommodated the whole of the people assembled that day 
if everyone had wished to witness the contests. But the broad 
down on the cliff-top had room enough and to spare for the gay 
throng of lads and lasses in their best, swings, cocoa-nut throwers, 
pony-riders, kiss-in-the-ring parties, marvellous monstrosities, 
and learned pig exhibitions, which were all congregated there. 
The General and Lenton walked round the whole down, as much 
amused by what they saw as they had been by the sight of the 
contests from their former position on board the Belle of the 
Coast. Both were now well known to the St. Monica folk, and 
indeed were most important personages, for into their hands 
were committed all the rents and revenues of the Grange estate 
at present, and there had been no little wonderment and surmise 
respecting this, combined with no little rejoicing at the fact that 
Montagu Ellerton could not yet rule over them. Indeed, the two 
were regarded somewhat in the light of two champions, who had 
thrown themselves between the villagers on the estate and the 
man whom they had come to look upon as a would-be tyrant 
and oppressor. 

Standing among some of the gipsies who were reaping a copper 
harvest from the letting of their ponies to the boyhood of the 
place, was a tall, stern-looking woman, whom we have met 
before. 

“Who are those to whom all the Gorgios bow and bend?” she 
said to a man of her tribe who was standing near her. 

“T will go and ask mother,” said the man. 

A yokel would have said that he did not know, and would 
have taken no further trouble. 

In a few minutes he returned with information of their names 
and professions. 

She waved him away with her hand, and muttere! over the 
names to herself. 
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“This is the place,” she said, “and these are great ones of it, 
but it is not with them I have to deal.” 

The two gentlemen drew near her as she stood there talking to 
herself. 

“Here is a gipsy, General,” said Lenton; “I challenge you to 
have your fortune told. 4 

“Pack o’ nonsense,” said the General ; “ you surely don’t believe 
in that tomfoolery.” 

“ My dear General, tomfoolery is de rigueur to-day ; let us be 
fools whilst we can ! dulce est——. I need not finish the quotation.” 

“Well, let us see what fate has in store for you,” said the 
General laughing. 

The gipsy woman saw them approach, without speaking or 
appearing to notice them in any wa 

“Good afternoon, mother,” said Lenton heartily ; “here’s a 
gentleman wants his fortune told.” 

He indicated the General as he spoke, taking an unfair advan- 
tage of having opened the conversation. 

The gipsy seemed to take in the situation, for she answered 
with a smile,— 

“ Does the gentleman want to know fortune or fate—the fortune 
he has or the fate to come 2” 

“Which will you have, General?” said Lenton, laughing ; 
“you pay your—by the bye, is there any difference in the price, 
mother ?” 

“You speak like one of the fools,’ said the woman, as she 
moved away; “you bear the head of a wise man down to the 
lips that say foolish things. Has he,” she said, pointing to the 
General, “borne the sword so long that he thinks his gold and 
silver can alter his fate ? or have you ”—turning to Lenton—* taken 
so little heed of the law you practice as to think that money 
could avert it?” And she walked slowly off to the tents. 

“There is a drainatic exit for you,” said the baffled barrister ; 
“what do you think of this Romany Melpomene ?” 

“Gad!” said the General, laughing at his discomfiture, “she 
had the better of us there; but she seemed to know us.’ 

“Everyone knows us down in these parts,’ answered Lenton; 
but he wondered at her answer nevertheless. 

In a few minutes any impression he might bave felt wore off 
and faded away, and before they had slowly walked fifty yards, 
in which distance they noticed fifty things, he had forgotten the 
gipsy and her rebuff. For the rest of the evening they were too 
busy to recollect her, for General Bush was the distributor of the 
prizes, and Lenton his henchman. 

The village of St. Monica’s had been thrown into such an un- 
wonted state of excitement by the regatta that it was evident 
that a broken week would be the result, and that the rest and 
quiet of a Sunday was necessary to get things into working order 
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acain. There was much lounging in front of the “Admiral 
Keppel” next morning ;-——-no one can lounge like a boatman— 
many hospitable invitations from the victors of yesterday to their 
mates to celebrate their success in eleemosynary libations, and 
very little fishing. At the upper village the showmen were dis- 
mantling their temporary theatres and showrooms, and packing 
up their properties. One by one they drifted away during the 
morning, till only the gipsies remained, and even they sent for- 
ward part of their gang with their faithful and hardly-worked 
four-footed auxiliaries. 

It was the evening, and old Simon, who took things easily in 
business now, and was fonder of smoking his pipe in his parlour 
than of attending to his customers, except by fits and starts, was 
entertaining his friend Tom Raby, who had been going over the 
accounts of the regatta fund with him. They had a substantial 
balance in hand, and so many promises of future support from 
the gentry, that each was in the best of spirits and the highest 
of good humour. The papers had been put away, and the par- 
ticular case-bottle which held the special spirit each of the cronies 
affected had been placed on the table, and the first glasses mixed 
from it, when the girl who was attending to the wants of the 
customers put her head in at the door. 

“Just you knock afore you come in again!” said old Simon 
Merewether, indignantly. 

“Beg pardon, master,” said the girl; “here’s a woman wants to 
see you on business.” 

Old Simon looked over the girl’s shoulder, and saw the gipsy 
woman whom we met on the down. 

“What do she want?” asked he; “what is it, missus?” he 
called out to her. 

For answer the gipsy woman walked through the half-door 
into the bar and, pushing the girl on one side, came into the very 
sunctum itself. Arrived there she sat herself down, and taking 
a bag of money from her pocket commenced, with her teeth, to 
untie the knot of the string that closed its mouth. Tom and 
Simon stared at her. 

“ Master,’ said she, “could you take some coppers of me, and 
do me a favour by doing so ?” 

“Surely, missus,” said Simon, seating himself and taking up h‘s 
glass, “and glad to serve you.” 

“T’ve two pounds in each bag, master,” said the woman; “ will 
you please to count them ?” 

Simon took one bag when she had opened it, Tom Raby the 
other, and they fell to counting the coppers. 

Meanwhile the gipsy commanded the staring girl to bring her 
some spirits, which she sat sipping. 

“Forty,” said Tom, who finished counting first; “quite right 
this lot; had a good time yes’day, missus ?” 
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“Nothing to grumble at,” said the woman; “we have done 
better, but again we have done very much worse.” 

“You must come and give us a turn next year,” said Tom: 
“happen it'll be better then, when it’s better known.” | 

“ Ah, there’s great changes in a year,’ said she ; “ we don’t know 
where we may be in a year.” 

“That's true enough, missus,” said Tom, shaking his head 
wisely ; “ well here’s good luck to us all, any way.” 

The gipsy nodded approval of the toast, and watched Simon 
Merewether counting his piles of coppers. 

“Forty shillin’s is two pound,’ said he, when he had finished: 
“and two’s four; will you have four sov’rins, missus ?” 

“Can you take some silver from me, master ?” said she ; “ mostly 
shillin’s an’ sixpences.” ; 

“Yes, sure,” said Simon, good naturedly ; “may be I can do 
with some; how much is there ?” 

For answer she threw another, but smaller, bag on the table, 
and motioned to Simon to count its contents. 

“Six pounds,” said Simon when he had done so ; “ ’twas surely 
good doin’s for ’ee yes’day ?” 

“ Ay,” said she, “a good day’s work for me, and perhaps a good 
day’s work for you as well.” 

“Oh, ah, yes,” said Simon heartily; “the best day’s trade the 
‘Admiral Keppel’ ever did, I count.” 

She looked at him as though she pitied the density which 
could not comprehend what she meant to convey. 

“A good day in more ways than one,” she said; “I will take 
gold for the silver and copper.” 

“Tis a prettier looking thing than either, isn’t it, missus ?”’ said 
Tom Raby laughing, as old Simon left the room to fetch the 
money, and to deposit the silver and copper safely; “ there’s 
nothing so pleasant to handle as the gold.” 

“It is easy to change the coppers and the silver into gold, when 
you have them,” said she. 

“Yes, and it shows you're gettin’ on forrards,” said Tom ; “ ’tis 
a milestone, is a well earned sov’rin.” 

“ Other things may be changed that are more strange,” said she ; 
“and some marks in life must be moved to do it.”’ 

Tom nodded ; this was something like gipsy-talk he had heard 
at fairs ; these women always went on like that. 

“What is his name?” asked the gipsy, indicating the absent 
Simon with her foretinger. 

“Simon Merewether,” answered Tom, puffing stolidly at his 
churchwarden, and looking at her. 

“ Simon Merewether,” repeated she in a tone of doubt ; “are 
you sure his name is Simon ?” 

“As sure as I am that my own name is Tom,” answered he; 
“he'll tell you so himself if you ask him.” 
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“ Aye, aye, I shall ask him,” said she, and muttered to herself 
for a minute or two. 

“Tell me,” said she at last, “ what is the name of the great house 
on the cliff up there ?” 

She pointed in the direction of the Grange. Tom became 
somewhat curious at her manner. 

“It’s called the Grange,” said he, “and has been so called any 
time this two hundred years.”’ 

“ And what great family does the great house belong to?” asked 
the gipsy Woman. 

“Tt belongs to the Ellerton family,” said Tom ; “and has been 
theirs for as many years as it has been a house.” 

She nodded at the sound of the name, as though it were 
familiar, and she recognised it again. 

At that moment old Simon entered with the gold, which he 
counted out to the old woman. 

She gathered it up from the table, and placed it in her purse, 
but made no movement as though she were going. 

There was some excuse for this, for there yet remained some of 
the spirits in her glass. Simon sat down to smoke. 


“T was asking some questions about the great house up yonder,” 


said the woman at length. 

“Ah,” said Simon, not taking any special interest in her 
remark ; “it’s a fine old place, surely.” 

“And it belongs to Colonel Ellerton, does it?” asked she, 
continuing her inquiries. 

“Colonel Ellerton’s dead, worse luck,’ said Simon; “he died 
last year, did the poor old Colonel.” 

“And who has got it now, then?” asked the gipsy woman, 
with more than mere curiosity in her tone. 

“Tis ina bit of a moil just now,” said Tom, seeing that old 
Simon did not answer. 

“ Ah,” said the woman quietly ; ‘‘is there no one to take it, now 
that the Colonel has gone ?”’ 

“Yes,” said old Simon rather petulantly; “yes, yes; why 
shouldn’t there be anyone to take it ?”’ 

“Mr. John Ellerton ; has he got it then? or is it him that the 
moil is about?” said she. 

Tom Raby and Simon Merewether stared at this inquiring 
gipsy, as though she were distraught. 

“Mr. John Ellerton,”’ said Simon in a minute ; “ why, whatever 
do you ; come in, whoever ’tis!”’ 

This latter was in answer to a knock at the door, leading to 
the back of the house. 

The door opened, on the permission being given, and Mark 
Poynder appeared on the threshold. 

“Come in, Master Poynder,” cried Simon heartily; “why you be 
the very one as have just come in time.” 
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Poynder shook hands cordially with Simon and Tom, and made 
an elaborate bend to the female whom he saw. 

“You've got company, Merewether, I see,” said he ; “ well, well. 
I won't stay, t won "t stay!” | 

aC ompany! !’? said Simon, “aye, and I doubt not, it ll be company 
as will interest ye, Mr. Poy mnder.’ 

Mr. Poynder stared intently and alternately at the other three 
occupants of the room. 

“Sit thee down here,’ said Simon, “and fill thy glass and then 
we willtalk. Now, missus, ask your questions again.”’ 

“Tt was a plain question,” said the gipsy, ‘“‘and need not have 
made you stare as though you had seen a ghost; I was asking,” 

said she turning to Poy nder, “who was the family that had the 
Grange up y onder.” 

“Very well, ma'am,’ said Poynder, as though, being the 
representative of the house in question, he would forgive that 
liberty. 

“They tell me it has belonged to the Ellerton family for years,” 
she resumed. 

“Two hundred and seventeen years,” said Poynder, sipping 
his grog ; “ for two hundred and seventeen years has that gallant 
and honourable family ved in that most noble mansion on that 
majestic cliff.” 

“Colonel Ellerton, they tell me, is dead,” said the woman, 
apparently greatly impressed by Poynder’s manner. 

“My beloved master, comrade and friend,” said Poynder, 
paraphrasing the deceased Colonel’s mention of him in his will, 
“died last year; he was one of the bravest and best men in the 
British Army. I say so.” 

“ Aye, aye, I doubt it not,” said the gipsy, 7, “and now I ask you, 
the question again, that startled them so »_ she pointed to Simon 
and ‘Tom. 

“Listen to this now, Master Poynder,” said Simon, laying his 
hand on that worthy’s arm. 

“ Aye, listen,” said the gipsy ; “what wonderment is there in 
me, or my question, that you stared at me so. He,” pointing to 
Tom, “tells me that there is a moil about the house, and I ask 
him whether it does not belong to Mr. John Ellerton.” 

Poynder stared in his turn, ‘and looked at his companions, and 
then at the woman. 

“Mr. John!” said he, after a pause. “ What did you know of 
poor Master Jack Ellerton, pray, missus ? ” 

“Nothing of him at all,” said the woman; “but where's the 
answer to my question ?” 

“The answer ™ your question,” said Tom Raby, joining in the 
coaversation, “is—‘ No !’” 

" No, is the answer tr uly enough,” said Poynder ; “and why ? 
why,” said he looking round the room, “ why is it ‘ No?’” 
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The gipsy saw no need to answer the question, but composed 
herself to listen to Poynder’s explanation. 

“The answer is ‘ No!’” reiterated Poynder, “ because dead men 
do not hold houses. Their last homes are narrow graves, though 
Master Jack hadn’t even that. He lies at the bottom of the 
great deep, missus, and will lie there till the sea gives up her 
dead. Aye! many hearts would be lighter if Master Jack’s face 
could be seen at St. Monica’s.” 

“ Ah, that they would !” said both Simon Merewether and Tom 
Raby together. 

“ How long has that been ?” said the gipsy woman ; “how long 
has he been dead ?” 

“You must know little o’ these parts to ask that!” said old 
Simon. “Fourteen years.” 

The woman nodded two or three times, as though the answer 
contented her, and sat silent. 

Old Simon’s curiosity‘got the better of him altogether here, and 
he spoke rather sharply. 

“Who be you?” asked he, “and what makes you come here, 
and ask questions about them as is dead and gone, yet not 
knowing as they are dead. Do you know the queer crook in 
——?” he stopped, for Poynder was shaking his head. 

“You know who I am, as well asthough I had told you. I am 
agipsy as you call us. I am no beggar, and if I speak, and I 
seldom do, | speak to a purpose,’ answered the woman ; “ there is 
something you do not wish to tell me,’ she added turning to 
Poynder; “there is something I will not tell you. You are right 
to hold your tongues, as I am right to hold mine. Listen!” she 
said, rising to her feet and preparing to depart; “for another 
sun’s light you will find me if you want me, in the tents of my 
people. Rachel Pinfold is my name, and a proud name amon 
my kin! Ask for me by it and you will find me. My feet are 
not used to tread the boards of the Gorgio houses; my speech is 
not often for your kind. When you finish your tale, you may 
perhaps learn something of me. Send those to me who have the 
right to ask concerning your great house, and the poor despised 
gipsy may tell them something that many will rejoice at and few 
will grieve for. Good night, and thank you, master, for your kind- 
ness about the copper and the silver and the gold.” 

She opened the door next the bar, and was passing out, when 
old Simon called to her. 

“ Bide a bit, missus! if ye’ve really anything to say; we wereall 
poor Master John’s friends here.” 

“Send to me,” she replied, “as I have said. I will speak no 
more here. To yourself, Simon Merewether,” she said pointing 
to him with her finger, “I may have much to say also. I would 
hawe said more,” she said finally, as she passed out of the door, 
“if your name had been, not Simon, but Paul!” 
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FROM UNION TO GRANGE. 
She closed the door sharply, and passed swiftly out of the 
room and the house, leaving Simon, Tom and Poynder, staring 
blankly at one another. - 
“Tf IT had been Paw/,” said Simon breaking the silence, “ what 
does she know ? Poynder what shall we do? Tom what do 
you think of the rantipole jade’s talk ? 

Tom shook his head. 

“They’re a queer lot the gipsies,” he said; “ I don’t know what 
to think; what say you, Master Poynder ?” 

“Say!” said Poynder, rousing himself, “I say let’s go straight 
to General Bush and tell him of her; if there’s fire or smoke or 
nought at all in the matter, he and Mr. Lenton ’ll find it out. 
For mark you, mates and comrades both,” said Poynder; “ for 
discovering of the secrets of the Spanish, which is the treacher- 
ousest lot a-going, commend me to the French, which is the tip- 
top lot of all foreigners, though that ain’t saying much! For 
finding out the ways of afores said French, and consequently of all 
foreigners—eipsies or what not—I take a English General, and 
know full well they justify my choice. For a de aling with 
women, which, hatees considered as angels or the other “things, 
is ina manner of speaking beyond straight- -walking management, 
and only to be approached w ith cunning, give me a cood “law yer 
before the world. Mates and comrades, we know that General, 
we know that lawyer. ‘To-morrow morning they leave this 
place, and to-morrow the gipsy woman goes too. Let’s go to 
them to-night, and tell them what we’ve heard.” 

“Quite right Poynder,” said both the friends; “let us do so at 
once.’ 

“TI thank you, mates and comrades, for agreeing with me,” 
said the excited Poynder ; “for look what is about us; here's a 
noble old house, here’s a noble old family, here’s a secret 
somewhere, here’s three good friends 0’ the family and the 
houge 

“Hear i iene? said Simon and Tom in deep admiration of 
Poynder’s fervid eloquence. 

“ And lastly, said the excited old soldier, “last of all, 
here’s--—” 

“Here’s General Bush and Mr. Lenton, just coming in, master, 
said the girl, bursting open the bar door in her intense excitement 
and eagerness, and ushering in those two gentlemen with many 
curtseys and smiles. 





CHAPTER VI. 
IDENTIFICATION. 
BiLL GIGGINGS was profoundly happy and perfectly quiet. 


Neither care nor mischief abode with him. This to anyone who 
knew Bill Giggings signified that that usually incorrigible young- 
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ster was asleep. This was so. He lay, like Tityrus, under the 
covering of a broad spreading tree, albeit the tree was not a 
beech but an apple tree. Bill was supposed to be hoeing a portion 
of the vegetable garden, and had worked diligently whilst Mr. 
Pound or the labour master was in sight. Then he had performed 
his task in a more or less perfunctory manner until a second visit of 
the latter official, who was Bill's enemy of long standing, set him 
labouring vigorously. The Union Argus went away without 
making any remark, and bill, even w hen he was out of sight, still 
pitched into his task with every outward sign of industry and 
zeal. He knew what was coming. The labour master, baulked 
of his intention of catching Master Bill skulking, only went 
away for three minutes or so, and then crept silently up behind 
his intended victim. He was disappointed once more; Bill was 
putting in good strokes, and the official was disgusted to find that 
the work was neatly and efficiently done so far. Bill did not 
make the smallest remark or give the slightest sign of surprise 
at the sudden visit, but worked away as though he liked 
it; nor did he discontinue his exertions until five minutes after 
the labour master had for the third time disappeared from 
view. Then he stopped dead in his task, and chuckled to 
himself. 

“Ah! you’m sold agin, old Peter, see!” he muttered; “ you 
didn’t ketch me that time, did yer? an’ you'm g got to go into the 
work-room for a hour, ain't yer? Yes, y are, and yer “can’t help 
yerself! An’ d’yer know what I’m goin’ to do, old Peter. I’m 
a goin’ to ave a apple and then I’m a goin’ to have a snooze, 
old Peter!” 

In pursuance of these laudable designs, Bill Giggings worked in 
the most natural manner till he got to the end of his row, 
which was within reach of a prime apple tree. Bill had his eye 
upon two rosy-cheeked beauties hanging on the same stalk. He 
gave a cautious glance round to make sure that the Philistines 
were not upon him, then raising his hoe, with a swift stroke he 
severed the end of the branch on which they hung, and the 
booty fell to the ground. From mother earth to Bill’s pocket 
was a swift transition; from Bill’s pocket to Bill’s mouth and 
interior economy a more lengthy affair ; but this was got through 
at last, and having slyly jerked the cores over the wall lest they 
should bear witness against him, Bill, with a conscience unmoved 
by his late predatory feat, and a mind utterly disgusted with 
labour, threw down his hoe, curled himself up under the boughs 
of the apple tree, mused for a couple of minutes on the ripening 
crop above his head, and then, unheeding what his fate would 
be if he were detected, gave himself up to present luxury, and, 
with a preliminary orovel or two, like a dog settling himself 
on a hard resting place, went placidly to sleep. 

Ah, luckless Bill! all that human foresight could do, you had 
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done; you had calculated to a nicety on the avocations of your 
tyrant, you had guarded against interruption or discovery, but 
you had not reckoned on accident, you had not counted Fate, 
Fate was too many for you, Bill, that afternoon. Your peaceful 
sleep was not to last long, and your well-laid plans were to 
“ gang aglee,” as many wiser ones have done. 

Stay a moment, Bill! I forgot one thing ; you had the apples! 
Yes, | forgot the apples, Bill! 

Bill had been in a sound sleep for half an hour, when suddenly 
the labour master appeared from the house, with an expression 
of great importance on his face. He glanced up the garden and 
failed to perceive Bill—for very good reasons, as we know. He 
then crept silently up to where he ought to have found him 
working, treading on the border of the beds to muffle his foot- 
steps. He reached the tree and saw Bill Giggings sleeping the 
sleep of the just. He smiled a grim smile, and, from a small 
leather case in his side pocket, extracted a little sharp-pointed 
stiletto, which he used in the workshops. He gavea very cautious 
look round to see if the coast were clear, for he pretty well knew 
what would be his portion if the Master caught him, and ad- 
vanced with stealthy steps until he stood over the sleeper. 

There was a curious unwritten compact, an unsettled rule, an 
undetermined law between these two. Old Peter never lost an 
opportunity of chastising Bill Giggings, Bill Giggings never threw 
away a chance of annoying old Peter. Superior agility, boyish 
ingenuity, and a more than ordinary share of original sin, gener- 
ally gave Bill the advantage over his senior; but, very often, 
stratagem or his official duties enabled old Peter to get level with 
him, and then Bill Giggings got “toko for his yam.” But there 
was a good deal of honour between the two, and if their inner 
feelings had been analyzed, I believe that in the heart of each 
would have been found a sensible trace of esteem for the other. 
Peter knew of many misdeeds of Bill’s young life which would 
have earned for him punishment much more severe than any 
which his stick or his hand could administer, and Bill knew that 
he knew them. On the other hand, Bill knew that many of old 
Peter’s performances—the beating of himself, for instance, would, 
if they came to Mr. Pound’s ears, bring down on the labour master’s 
head a regular storm; and Peter knew that he knew it. But 
neither would have resorted to appeal or arbitration; the war 
was between them; they wanted no auxiliaries, and would not 
stoop to ask extraneous assistance, and so the contest had gone on 
for about three years, with ever-varying fortune. 

Bill was sleeping apparently quietly enouxh, but he had a 
curious and disturbing dream. He was walking in a garden 
where the apples were the size of cocov-nuts, and the holly-hocks 
big enough to crawlinto. He observed with alarm that the bees 
in this garden were as large as hares, and that their stings were 
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a foot long. Also that a porcupine—a beast evolved entirely 
from Bill’s inner consciousness, and nearly four feet high—was 
walking up and down the path, and glaring at him through a 
pair of horn spectacles as though he resented his presence. The 
apples, however, were too tempting, and he stretched out his 
hand for one, whereupon the porcupine turned round, and quietly 
remarking, “This is the way ye do it then?” discharged his 
whole broadside of quills at him. Bill yelled, struggled, and 
woke. 

Horror of horrors! the dream was true! He hadn’t woke in 
time, and the porcupine had hit him. 

He sprang to his feet, and found himself face to face with his 
ancient foe. Z'his was the porcupine, then! 

“ He, he, he!” said old Peter, “ you'll goo to sleep agin ’sted 0’ 
doin’ yer work, won’t ’ee ?” 

Bill did not reply. He was rubbing the truthful part of his 
dream with industry utterly unparalleled. 

“Woke ’ee up a bit, di’n’ I?” said old Peter, chuckling ; “ better 
a let ’ee sleep on a bit, I reckon. You’m got to come to th’ 
Master at once. You’m bin a doin’ of it, you have! I wouldn't 
be thee for summat. Come ’long!”’ 

Bill followed his tormentor to the house, wondering which of 
his evil doings had come to light this time, and mentally deciding 
that he had been seen to pick the apples. He wondered why 
they gave him time to eat them. 

“You just goo’n’ wash yer dirty hands an’ feace,” said old 
Peter, when they reached the outbuildings. 


Bill did as he was bidden, and soaped and rubbed himself till’ 


his face fairly shone. He found his friend the enemy outside, 
and followed him into the house and upstairs, towards the 
Master’s own apartments. 

When they reached the door of the Master’s sitting room— 
a room which Bill never entered except for the purpose of 
cleaning its windows, his conductor halted and said, before 
knocking : 


« Bill ! you’n done summat beyond me this time ; whatever is’t ? 


There’s about a dozen gentlemen in with the Master. I[ think 
‘tis a jury come for to try ye. I hope they won’t hang ’ee, Bill. 
I hope they won't hang ’ee. I think they will, Billy,” he said, 
shaking his head with affected concern, and knocking at the 
door as he did so; “but I hope they won't, boy!” 

The Master opened the door, and drew the horrified Bill in 
gently by the lappet of his coat. 

“This is the boy, gentlemen,’ said he to those assembled, at 
whom Bill looked in great awe. 

We know them all. General Bush, and Lenton, Simon Mere- 
wether, Tom Raby, and Poynder. The Doctor of the Union was 
also present. 
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“He looks frightened of us,” said Tom Raby. “Hold up your 
head, my lad ; it’s all right.” 

“Vou eenl not be at ‘all afraid, Bill,” said the Master kindly ; 
so kindly and quietly that Tom Raby, who looked with the 
greatest abhorence on workhouses and all connected with 
them, stared at him with much surprise. “ You haven't done 
anything to be afraid of; these gentlemen only want to ask you 
a few questions; that’s all, my lad.” 

Bill Giggings was only partially assured of his safety ; old 
Peter's parting words were yet ringing in his ears, and he was 
uncertain of his company. The Master he knew, the Doctor he 
knew ; the rest were strangers; so he made up his mind in a 
minute that he would have a good look at each and all of them 
before committing himself. 

It was rather a formal assembly to his unsophisticated eyes. 
The General was seated, and so was Simon Merewether ; Lenton 
was standing behind the General, the Doctor was by the side of 
the Master. Tom Raby was near the window, and Poynder 
stood next to him. 

“Look here, my lad,” said Lenton ; “ come here and answer me 
a question or two.” 

Bill Giggings advanced a step or two nearer to his would-be 
interrogator. 


“Would you like to examine the boy in my absence ?”” said 
Mr. Pound. 


“T do not think,” said Lenton, hesitatingly, “that you 
need ——” 

“Don't ’ee goo, Master!” said Bill, looking to him ; “ thee stop 
along o’ I, plaze zur !”’ 

Tom Raby stared at Bill and at the Master, and seemed more 
at ease in the place. 

The Master laughed, and patted Bill on the head reassuringly. 

“] think, gentlemen,” said he, “that I can perhaps get a 
straighter tale out of the lad than you can.” 

General Bush nodded, and Tom Raby remarked that the lad 
would own up best to his own skipper. 

“Look here, Bill,” said Mr. Pound, “I’m going to ask you to tell 
these centlemen something ; you must tell ‘them the truth, mind, 
and perhaps you will get something for your trouble ; at ey 
rate | give you my wor d—you know what that means, Bill!’ 

Bill looked up into the Master’s face and nodded, and Tom 
Raby looked more puzzled than ever. 

s that whatever you tell them, no harm shall come to 
you from anything you say. 

Bill nodded again, and seemed more at his ease than he had 
been since entering the room. 


“T want to ask - rom, Bill, whether you know any gipsies who 
used to stay near here ?’ 
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“Yes, Mr. Pound,” answered Bill; “them as used to stay on 
Squire Cornit’s land, I knowed! 

“You used to go over to see them sometimes, didn’t you, 
Bill?” asked Mr. Pound; “never mind me; tell the gentlemen 
what you know.” 

“T’ve a bin over to the gipsies once or twice, Master,” said Bill 
Ciggings, lgnoring the rest of his audience. 

“Yes, Bill, very well,” said Mr. Pound; “did you ever take 
anyone with you ?” 

“Yes, Master,” said Bill, cheerfully; “ Master George went 
over with me once, and see the queen of ’em.” 

“How came you to take him over ? Mind, I’m not angry with 
you, my boy, but why did you take him.” 

“ Because she 

Then a great change came over Bill Giggings’ face. Slowly his 
eyes opened to their fullest extent, and his mouth gaped; he 
turned pale and gasped; then suddenly, and without any other 
warning, he let out a yell which made even the noise-hardened 
General j jump. 

“ Booh-hoo !” shouted Bill, “ “ Doctor, come here—Doctor ? I 
shall have it—oh, lor’ !” 

“ What’s the matter with the boy ?” said the Doctor, hastening 
to his side in great alarm. 

“Tt’s a coming’, Doctor!” yelled Bill, while the disconcerted 
group looked at one another in great wonder, and Tom Raby 
silently stooped to the fender for a -fire-shovel. 

“ What is coming, you great fool ?” said the Doctor and Master, 
while Poynder and Simon Merewether looked furtively over their 
shoulders as if they were certain that Bill could see something 
uncanny in the room. 

“Roomatiz all over, an’ stummyache all night long,’ shouted 
Bill, excitedly. 

“The boy’s mad!” said the General. 

“No I ain’t sir!” said Bill, “ you'll see a owl come too, p’rhaps! 
Oh dear, oh dear, what shall I do?” 

There was a knock at the door, and to judge from Tom Raby’s 
face, he expected something supernatural. 

The Master opened the door and ushered in Rachel Pinfold. 
Bill flung himself at her knees. 

“Taint a told, missus ; oh, I ain’t indeed; not a word!” 

The gipsy looked at him in an amused and oratified manner ; 
it was something to have shown power even over this specimen 
of humanity. 

“You are a good boy,” she said; “get up, and I will tell all 
these centlemen wish to know. Old man,” she said to Simon, 
“read this.” 

Simon took the paper she handed him, and, after looking it 
over, handed it without a word to Lenton. 
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The latter took it eagerly, while the old man bowed his head 
in thankful prayer. 

“Tt is,” said Lenton, in a low voice, and as if he spoke in the 
presence of the dead, “it is the copy of a certificate of marriage 


between John Ellerton and Nellie Merewether! I thank 
God!” 


(To be concluded in the December Number.) 








“LOVE IN A MIST.” 


WE stood there, in the garden 
This morning, she and I, 
The rain had washed the lilies, 
_ And the sun had kissed them dry, 
And a few faint clouds were melting 
In a wide, calm, stretch of sky. 


And at her feet were pansies, 
Gold, purple, black as night, 

And in her hands were roses, 
A wealth of red and white, 

But she was sweetest, fairest, 
A centre for the light! 


And I—her beauty struck me 

So that I could not speak ! 
But only saw the lashes 

Shadow the rounded cheek ; 
And felt ashamed to show her 

How love had made me weak! 


She stooped and plucked a flower, 
“Do you know its name ?” she said, 

(And I thought that she was smiling) 
But I only shook my head ; 

I had begged a rosebud from her, 
But she gave me this instead. 


Just a little blue-eyed flower 
With a fringe of tender green, 
Like a sort of halo round it; 
*T was the first that I had seen, 
And I took it from her humbly, 
I the suppliant, she the queen! 













































“LOVE IN A MIST.’ 


“Truth, the flower has a meaning,” 
So she spoke and turned to go; 
And I longed that she would linger, 
For | w ranted her to know 
That I loved her very dearly, 

But she left me thinking so! 


Then I wandered, half-distracted, 
With the blossom, thro’ the land, 
Wondering much why words are needed 
To make women understand ! 
Surely I had looked imploring 
When I touched her little hand! 


But I could not name the fiower, 
Tho’ its petals oft I kist, 

Till I met an old acquaintance 
And I begged him to assist, 

So he answered, in a moment, 
“That is ‘True Love in a Mist !’” 


* * * * 


I am waiting in the garden, 
She is coming, very nigh ! 
And I feel I shall be bolder 
Underneath this moonlit sky, 
And I mean to ask one question 
She nvust answer, by-and-bye ! 


F. LESLIE HENDERSON 



































OUR FIRST PARTY. 


Wit a sinking heart, a weary hand, and a countenance half- 
cross and half-resigned, I copied about a hundred and seventy 
names from a list, on to as many printed cards, announcing 
to our friends and acquaintance that we should be “At 
Home” on Saturday from four to half-past six; and having 
duly directed the envelopes and posted them, I felt that there 
was no escape, and looked at the situation with the courage 
of despair. 

I had received much unmerited applause for the supposed 
sacrifices I had made in leaving our old home and settling in a 
plebeian suburb—for relinquishing luxuries and making exertions 
which my relations said would kill me. In reality, my new way 
of life was less fatiguing than the old; and if it had its drawbacks 
they were among the ills that “grow lght in the grasping.” I 
wasn't one bit ashamed of living at Tallowbury East, though I 
knew that we were thereby as entirely cut off from our friends 
in Grosvenor Square as if we had settled at Vancouver’s Island. 
Everybody whom it concerned, and many whom it did not con- 
cern, knew that our change of circumstances left no stain on our 
old name ; that we had cheerfully, and even proudly, given up 
everything we had ; that we had only accepted from our nearest 
relations a loan smaller than that they had volunteered to offer 
to enable us to emigrate ; and that we had every prospect of re- 
paying this sum by the instalments agreed upon. Life seemed 
more real to me when I was mending Jack’s clothes and savin 
his pence than amid the more complicated responsibilities of a 
comparatively wealthy station; and as we depended more on 
each other’s help for services hitherto rendered by others, our 
mutual affection seemed to increase from day to day. My only 
cause of complaint against my husband had been the crowds of 
people he wished to know and to bring about me; and from this ~ 
disturbance of my peace I now enjoyed complete repose. The 
first cloud on my domestic happiness was this threatened party. 
[ could not grumble, for I had brought it on myself by askin 
Jack, a few days before, whether he would mind my asking the 
Elmores to tea, and fixing an afternoon on which he could be at 
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home to meet them. He had readily agreed to my wish, and 
suggested that as the O’Brians were always asking us to go to 
them, it would save us the trouble and expense of going all across 
London, if we could get them to come to us instead. 

“And Miss Kauffman is always asking to be introduced to you, 
why not ask her the same day ?” . 

“And don’t you want to know my old friends the Varleys? 
Let’s ask them, too ?”’ ; 

“Lady Dilwater said she’d go any distance to meet Varley, 
we'd better give her a chance.” ) 

And so on, till I exclaimed in some alarm,— 

“ But that amounts to a party !” 

“Well—why not ?” 

“Oh ! it’s out of the question here, situated as we are.” 

“T don’t see that at all. We ought to return the calls of these 
new people here ; and I don’t see why we should drop all our 
old friends. Just ask them; they’re not obliged to come, you 
know.” 

“But the expense——” 

“Not half the expense of driving round to return all you 
calls !” 

“Oh! But Jack, I can’t face such a lot of people. And the 
room is not fit.” 

“ Never mind; it won’t be formal with such a short invitation,” 

Vain were all the difficulties I raised. Vainly I argued over 
each member of our quondam set, whom Jack proposed to invite. 
In vain I pleaded that they would not come; that they would 
think it a piece of impertinence our asking them to come to 
Tallowbury. 

The next difficulty was about certain of Jack’s married friends. 
Was it proper to ask them without their wives? Dared I invite 
wives with whom I had not exchanged calls? Again, if any of 
our old friends should come, what would they think of being 
brought to meet these people so entirely outside their pale ? 

‘“ At least,” said I,“ 1 won’t have the Dufferton’s here, turning 
up their noses at us.” 

“Nonsense! You fancy these things. They are much more 
likely to be hurt if you ask their neighbours and leave them 
out.” 

I was defeated at all points, and could but turn my attention 
to details, and try not to magnify in advance the horrors of the 
situation. 

We did not expect answers to our invitations, but we received 
several. Here are a few specimens :— 


“DEAR Mrs. MONTFORD,— 
“We are so glad to hear of you again. We thought you had 
gone abroad. We should so like to avail ourselves of your kind 
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invitation — but how can we get to Tallowbury? Do tell us 
which line to come by, and whether there are cabs at vour station. 
Or had we better drive all the way ? 
“ Yours very sincerely, 
“KE. C. Hay.” 
“You DEAR Funny Little THING,— 

“The notion of youand Jack being ‘ At Home’ in Tallowbury ! 
I’ve agreat mind to come and see what the natives are like! 
I'll send Bowling over to-morrow morning to see if you want 
anything done about your dress, or if she can be of any use to 
you on Saturday. Will you dine with us on Sunday ? 

“ Your loving 
“R. TALpor.” 
“DEAR Mrs. MontTrorD,— 

“My sisters and self have much pleasure to accept your so 
amiable invitation. In the case where you have no better music, 
would you find us immodest to bring our guitar and sing those 
Spanish romances that you have been so kind as to admire ? 

“ Acree the expression of our sentiments, the most distinguished 

“CLOTILDE FLORINDA DE METAFORAS Y TORNADOS.” 


Jack had an uncle and aunt who, a few months ago, had been 
very kind in urging us to leave England, and offering to get us 
introductions to people in various distant parts of the earth, and 
who, when we settled at Tallowbury East, had said that if we 
had gone to the Antipodes they would have paid our passage 
out. Notwithstanding this generosity, we did not ask them to 
come from their distant country home to drink a cup of tea in 
our plebeian little villa at Tallowbury East. How they hap- 
pened to see one of our cards I know not, but Jack received the 
following letter from his uncle :— 


“My DEAR Jack,— 

“Your aunt and I are much distressed to hear that you are 
thinking of having a party. It is most ill-judged. Now you 
have sent these cards about, announcing that you are living at 
Tallowbury to dozens of people who never need have known it, 
you will alienate the sympathy of many who were disposed to be 
kind to you. We know by experience that you can’t give the 
smallest party under twenty pounds, and you, with your extrava- 
gant ideas, won’t do it for that. We certainly are not going to 
give you money to fritter away in giving parties at Tallowbury 
Kast. It makes your aunt quite ill to be asked whether you are 
related to us. You must put off the party at once or we will do 
nothing more for you.” 





We had a good laugh over the letter, and Jack vowed he would 



























































464 OUR FIRST PARTY. 
answer it by an affectionate apology for not having sent them an 
invitation, shewing plainly that he only attributed their annoy- 
ance to their having been left out. 

Our landlady, who lived next door to us, volunteered to come 
in for the afternoon, to preside in the kitchen and keep sending 

up tea and bread and butter for our guests, should any arrive, 
And further, to secure the services of a "handy young man of her 
acquaintance to open the door. She was a little vexed by our 
removing from the room for the occasion a gilt clock, and certain 
objects of vertu, which she considered “ gave style to the ’ouse,” 
and the partial concealment, by means of flowers, of a heavy piece 
of furniture on whose “’andsomeness” she particularly prided 
herself. But Jack managed to put her in a good humour, and 
she threw herself heartily into the enterprise, and determined 
that it should be a success ; secretly cheered on, I believe, by the 
hope of seeing a few carriages, or hearing some titles announced 
at the door, for was not the house her house, and was not her 
name better known in the street and neighbourhood than ours ? 

“’Ow many, now, might there be a comin’, do you think ?” 

“T really can't say. ~ Perhaps a dozen ; perhaps no one will 
come at all. It is just possible twenty or even more may come, 
but I don’t think so. I shall be surprised if we don’t have five 
or six.” 

“Oh! five or six!” 

“ Well, we must have plenty of tea and so on in the house, and 
you can send it up as it’s wanted.” 

On the intervening day I gave our sole maid a lesson in an- 
nouncing the people, and she appeared to understand my 
instructions, and to be likely to acquit herself pretty well. 

Saturday afternoon came, and Jack who had evidently been 
concealing some extravagance from me, having returned early 
from his office went out, he said, “to get a nice little rose plant 
he had seen in a shop near.” I ran upstairs to put on my black 
silk, which Jack said had a “chique” about it, though it was 
not of the present year. But hardly had I taken it from its peg, 
when Emma came in breathless: 

“Will this do? Mrs. Grimley wouldn’t believe—— 

“No! Emma—your cotton—a clean cotton gown and white 
apron.” 

“Mrs. Grimley said—-— 

“QUICK / Your cotton! Somebody will be here before you re 
ready ! 

And, indeed, though it wanted half an hour to the time of our 
invitation, there was a thundering at the door as if all the 
invited had arrived and were knocking at once; and next 
minute voices in angry altercation sounded in the passage : 

“T won't ‘ave it! You'll break the stairs! The ’ouse won't 
old it.” 
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OUR FIRST PARTY. 


“°F’s jest been raound and hordered it. ’E sawr it ’isself.” 

“Mrs. Montford, do if you please ) 

Down I went and found a huge grand piano standing on its 
side in the so-called hall, which it filled from side to side, and 
from floor very nearly to ceiling. 

“You can’t bring that up—you'll never be able to turn in the 
middle of the stairs. Come up without it and look at the 
landing.” 

“Yes, that'll come up, that will.” 

“No it won't,” shrieked Mrs. Grimley. 

“You go daown into the kitchen, you old magpie, and don’t 
give us none o’ your taste in piannas. “Kave away, Bill!” 

“Stop! Stop! The door! The drawing room door is too narrow 
for it!” 

Crash! Thump! The piano is half way upstairs, the banisters 
are breaking—there are sundry scars on the wall—the outraged 
Grimley resolves to avenge her insults by making a heavy charge 
for the damage inflicted. 

A minute more and I was on my knees dusting the legs of the 
piano. Emma was summoning me to criticise her appearance 
and tie her muslin apron-strings. [1 wonder what Uncle 
Montford would say if the footman came to him to have his 
cravat tied in preparation for a dinner party !] 

More knocking and ringing resounded through the house. 

“How kind of you to come early! I expect Jack every 
moment.” 

When he arrived ten minutes later, | had twenty guests on my 
hands, some of them total strangers to me. I had been afraid of 
the people before they came; I had wondered what I should say 
to them; I had tremblingly hoped I should not offend anyone by 
any stupid mistake. It soon became evident that conversation 
was not one of the burdens to be laid upon me that day. I 
found myself standing in the middle of the room shaking hands. 
with a procession of people known and unknown. There was 
Mr, Figgins who came to patronize Jack, and Mrs. Figgins who 

came to patronize me,and Miss Figgins, who cherished the hope that. 
at our house she might meet the ideal nobleman of penny serial 
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fiction, and the firm belief that, if so, he would infallibly fall in 
love with her and raise her to the peerage. 

Emma tried bravely at first to hear the names and announce 
them, but she soon gave up the attempt. They came—and 
came—and came. How they got up our little stairs, how they 
packed into our little room, what possessed them to come at all, 
are three problems I have never solved. We asked them from 
four to half past six; they began coming at half past three, and 
it was long past seven before they were all gone. 

Among the ladies whom Jack introduced to me was one whose 
name I immediately forgot, and who told me she had taken the 
VOL, XI, HH 
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liberty of bringing a friend whose name I did not hear. Of 
course I said I was charmed to make his acquaintance and she 
presented a very ordinary-looking man, who said : 

“1 veel abolochice, I veel abolochice.” 

I said he need not apologize, we were very glad to see 
him. 

Presently Jack asked Miss Gillot to sing. Her master, who 
was of the company, accompanied her, and her fresh clear voice, 
and pretty face amply atoned for a slight deficiency in experience 
and study. Any mother might have been content with the little 
performance and its reception. Mrs. Gillot did not seem to be of 
the same opinion, for, when Madame Tralli sang, she at once 
detected her greater skill, and fussed about the piano, and 
whispered ‘to her neighbours, so as to disconcert the singer, if 
possible. Coming up to me while I was thanking Madame 
Tralli, she said, loud enough for every-one to hear, and raising 
her voice to a shriek on the last word, “ What’s the name of your 
friend? ‘Tralli? Madame Tralli? What a singular name! 
What a cha-arming person Madame '‘Tralli seems to be! What 
a beautiful voice she must have had!” 

I did not dare to look at dear Madame Tralli, whom I knew to 
be morbidly sensitive, but before the smile of triumph had faded 
from Mrs. Gillot’s face, the man who had said he would apologize, 
came to the rescue with a compliment to poor Tralli ; and repeating, 
“IT veel abolochice, I veel abolochice,’ he seated himself at the 
piano, and held us all entranced for a blissful half-hour. I know 
not who came or went while he played and sang divinely, but 
while I was listening with rapture, and watching his transfigured 
face, quite for setting that [had ever thought him a ver y or dinary - 
looking man—Emma, whose ideas of announcing had long been 
put to flight by the rapidity with which the visitors succeeded 
each other, —crossed the room to where I was sitting, poked me 
energetically in the ribs with her finger, and said in a loud 
whisper, “Get up, Mrs. Montford, here’s the Bishop!” 

I came back to Earth and Tallowbury, and shook hands with 
a rusty ecclesiastic, whom Emma appeared to know better than 
I, and before I had quite collected my wits to the emergency,—l 
heard—amid a stirand buzz of applause—the word “ Abolochice ” 
close to me, and before I could thank the enchanter, he was gone. 
We never knew who he was—Jack made no effort at the time 

to find out, thinking he was known to me, and IJ could neither 
remember the name of the lady who brought ] him, nor give such 
a description of her as to enable him to identify her. From time 
to time, as long as we remained at Tallow bury East, we made 
spasmodic attempts to find the mysterious singer, and renew our 
acquaintance with him. In vain. We > speak ‘of him to this day 
as a standard by which to judge other musicians. “ Nearly as 
vood as, ‘Abolochice, “Not to compare with ‘ Abolochice, ” we 
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say, but “ Abolochice ” himself we have never seen or heard from 
that day to this. 

My cousin Willie Jenkinson had said a great deal about 
making himself useful to me, but his only idea of usefulness 
seemed to be to get Margaret Lee into a window and sit between 
her and the room, so that no one else could get near her. Jack 
succeeded in dislodging him once, and giving his place to young 


Grantley who really was the only person there worth introducing 


to Margaret. Willie presently came to me,— 

“Why don’t you make use of me, Catherine? Isn't there 
anything more I can do for you? ‘Then [’ll try and get that 
fellow Grantley out of the way, I see Margaret Lee’s awfully bored 
with him.” | 

In my desperation I took his arm and marched him up to 
a bony and spectacled female,— 

“Miss Scott,’ I said,—‘My cousin, Mr. William Jenkinson, 
has been reading your ‘Synopsis, and wishes to make your 
acquaintance.” 

Jack was everywhere, he said the right thing to everybody, 
and everybody seemed pleased—Everybody but one—and that 
one—of course—was the one I should have liked to please. Her 
daughter was not the object of much attention, but what could I 
do for her? She would stand behind the door, she resisted all 
our efforts to lure her out of her corner ; the only time I saw her 
speak to anybody, was when I tried to introduce Mr. Grantley 
to her; she determinedly averted her head, and talked or 
pretended to talk through the hinges of the door to Miss 
Gillot. | 

“Well,” said Mrs. Grimley, when she came upstairs before 
departing to her own house for the night,—“ you did ‘ave a lot 
0’ people, to be sure! But it warn’t much of a party neither, ver 
few titles, and ’ardly any carriages. But that lady with all them 
feathers, she was one of the ra’al gentry I spose? And that fat 
young man, [ wonder oo ’e was. I did long to slap ‘is face,—a 
standin be’ind the door, a givin’ all the cream to that gal in green, 
a feed’n’ of ’er with a spoon, and lookin’ such a fool!” 

Said Rosa Talbot when we were dining with her next day— 
“I'm disappointed in your ‘Natives’ they are painfully like 
other people. The splendour of their dress, indeed, eclipses what 
one generally sees in an afternoon! But your music! How did 
youmanage. It was heavenly!” “Jack always gets hold of good 
music,” 

We have never regretted that we went into business, and lived 
at Tallowbury East. We there met many persons worth knowing, 
whom we should never have known had we stayed in our old 
home, and not only have we found dear friends in our new world, 
but some of our old acquaintance, who never seemed to care 
particularly about us in the days of our prosperity, now appeared 
HH2 
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468 OUR FIRST PARTY. 


anxious to stretch a friendly hand across the barrier, that had 
arisen between us, and to show ina hundred little ways their 
approval of the line of conduct we had taken. 

If any reader wishes to know whether Uncle Montford was 
right in saying that our little party would cost us more than 
twenty pounds,—let him ascertain the price of hiring an Erard 
grand piano for an afternoon, and be satisfied that that sum was 
rather more than half of the expense of OUR First Parry. 







































A STUDY OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Since the publication in the autumn of 1881 of the Ballads and 
Sonnets, Dante Rossetti’s second and, alas ! final volume of original 
verse, the death of the poet-painter in April, 1882, and the subse- 
quent exhibition of the paintings and studies that to the world 
at large had so long been a sealed mystery, there has so vast a 
flood of Rossetti literature, art criticisms, literary reviews, personal 
reminiscences, been let loose upon the public that for long years 
previously had possessed hardly more than a bare knowledge of 
the existence of its subject, that at this late day it would seem 
to savour of little less than presumption to attempt the saying of 
something about the works of the most rarely gifted man of his 
age that has not already been said by his old friends and fellow- 
workers, or by newer disciples, stirred to a tardy enthusiasm by 
the clamorous popularity so long despised by its object, and so 
late, by the world, accorded. But without attempting to follow 
in the beaten track of ordinary criticism I aim only in this brief 
paper at recording certain impressions of the moral and philo- 
sophical bias of Rossetti’s writings, confirmed by close and 
continued study, and first formed years ago, when the poet’s 
name suggested little more to nine-tenths of the reading public 
than the idea of a morbid visionary, sick of self-love, misanthro- 
pically standing aloof from his fellows, scorning their admiration 
or fearing their censure, painting pictures not to be exhibited, 
and writing poems not to be printed, and exciting a factitious 
interest in his works by the sheer force of the mystery surround- 
ing their existence. _ 

Even now, when the larger knowledge and maturer judgment 
of more advanced culture have done much to correct the hasty 
and prejudiced verdict of past ignorance and illiberality, men 
seem to be almost as far as ever from the true sympathetic appre- 
ciation of Rossetti’s poetry, in whose musical verse he, to those 
who know and love it well, a depth of philosophy more Christ- 
like than Christian, a wealth of unspeakable tenderness and 
compassion for every phase of human sorrow and human frailty, 
evidencing a sympathy with human nature and a knowledge of 
the workings of the mind of man that have not, I dare to say, 
been shared to so full an extent by any other English poet since 
the days of Shakespeare. 
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Opprobrious epithets live long, and the taunt of the “ fleshly 
school,” the outcome of prejudiced and envious criticism, has even 
now not lost its sting; even now in the inner consciousness of 
British respectability lingers an impression of veiled impr opt iety, 
of poison of atheism and ‘infidelity, of illicit passion and unbr idled 
lust, lurking beneath the flowery beauties of his perfect verse. 

The most striking characteristic of Rossetti’s poetry is its 
perfect humanity. No phase of mental emotion escapes his ob- 
servation or evades his power of analysis and realistic delineation. 
With equal strength, with equal sympathetic insight, he touches 
upon the fervid passions of the lower nature of humanity, as upon 
the loftier aspirations of the immortal soul, weaving both together 
with a master skill and an artist’s indifference to conventionality 
into finished studies of the complex mind of man. 

The love of the sexes, the master passion, all powerful in the 
development of character and the moulding of destinies, the poets 
theme, in all ages, from Homer downwards, is, in all its varying 
manifestations, “subjected in his poems to an analy sis that results 
in the presentation of a series of studies in the physiology of 
passion in their way unequalled. 

Witness the passionate fervour of possession that informs with 
realistic vigour the sonnets that do most to justify the charge of 
licence; the plaint of the weary wasting of parted lives, the 
heart-sickness of deferred hope, of 

“the heavy debt 
Of life that obdurate time withholds,” 
that seems to sigh with longing unutterable through the sad 
strains of the Stream’s Secret ; the agony, almost unrealizable, of 
final bereavement in that perfect poem the “ Portrait”; the ideal 
chivalric devotion of Queen Blanchely’s Pilgrim Knight, and 
the ideal woman’s love of the Blessed Damosel, surviving even 
the divorcement of soul and body, enduring bey ond the grave 
itself; and in passion’s fiercer aspects the love that kills of the 
remorse-stricken Lombardian outlaw, and the love that damns of 
the inexorable Scottish witch. Equally obvious in all alike are 
the realistic force of delineation and the sympathetic appreciation 
of individual character. In the lurid verses of the marvellous 
ballad, last referred to, wherein heaven and earth seem to strive 
in vain with the powers of hell for the possession of the passion- 
torn sorceress, there seem to be laid bare the very soul-writhings 
of the wretched woman, true, after all, to a mastering instinct of 
her strong woman nature in dooming the faithless lover, still dear 
to her he ‘art, to death now and damnation, to be shared with her, 
hereafter, rather than in relinquishing him to live in the arms of 
a happier rival. And through the sense of horror that grows 
upon one through verse after verse of the weird poem one is 
conscious of a sympathy not entirely misplaced, and feels that 
even Sister Helen’s perverted force of character has more claim to 
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,' pity, if not respect, than the weak treachery of faithless Keith of 
Ewern. 
; And this unfailing power in the enlistment of the sympathies 
seems to me to be equally apparent in all that Rossetti wrote. 
: Whether, as in Jenny, he philosophizes sadly over the tragic 
mystery that encompasses a lost woman’s life, or, as in his 
exquisite Ave, he realizes the sorrows of the pure virgin Mother 
herself; he touches all subjects with equal tenderness, almost 
equal reverence. With his force of expression, this sympathetic 
quality, which I have called humanity, is in its effects infinitely 
more powerful upon the deeper-seated feelings of the heart than 
any writing that aims at dogmatizing from a more distinctly 
hilosophical or spiritual standpoint. No religious poetry, strictly 
so called, with its strained artificiality and orthodox conven- 
tionality of expression, is capable of exciting one half the emotion 
or creating one half the true religious sentiment that are awakened 
by such a passage as the following, drawn from no inspiration 
higher than the poet’s knowledge of the woman’s mother heart: 


Lal 


“ Knew’st thou of the end when first 
That Babe was on thy bosom nursed ? 
Or when He tottered round thy knee 
Did thy great sorrow dawn on thee? 
* * * * 
Nay, but I think the whisper crept 
Like growth through childhood. Work and play, 
Things common to the course of day, 
Aw’d thee with meanings unfulfill’d ; 
And all through girlhood, something still’d 
Thy senses like the birth of light, 
When thou hast trimmed thy lamp at night, 
Or washed thy garments in the stream ; 
To whose white bed had come the dream 
Tbat He was thine and thou wast His 
Who feeds among the field-lilies. 
O solemn shadow of the end 
In that wise spirit long contain’d ! 
O awful end! and those unsaid 
Long years when It was Finished ! 


~ 


‘ Mind’st thou not (when the twilight gone 
Left darkness in the house of Jehn) 
Between the naked window-bars 
That spacious vigil of the stars? 

For thou, a watcher even as they, 
Couldst rise from where throughout the day 
Thou wroughtest raiment for His poor, 
And, finding the fixed terms endure 
Of day and night which never brought 
Sounds of His coming chariot, 
Wouldst lift through cloud-waste unexplored 
Those eyes which said, ‘ How long, O Lord ?’ 
Then that disciple whom He loved, 
Well heeding, haply would be moved 
To ask thy blessing in His name ; 
And that one thought in both, the same 
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Though silent, they would clasp ye round 
To weep together—tears long bound, 
Sick tears of patience, dumb and slow. 
Yet ‘Surely I come quickly,’—so 

He said, from life and death gone home. 
Amen ; even so, Lord Jesus, come! ”’ 


The tender and reverential attitude of Rossetti towards woman 
is a characteristic of his that is of extreme importance in the 
accurate judgment of the intention that underlies many of his 
much-misunderstood utterances, since none could be more utterly 
irreconcilable with the idea of studied licentiousness, more 
entirely subversive of the charge of “fleshliness.” In the higher 
of his female creations she appears as a being inexpressibly pure, 
lovely, and lovable, but always a woman, not a goddess. Her 
perfection is attained, not in an assumption of vestal coldness, 
but in the fulfilment of the human relations of true lover, faithful 
wife, fond mother ; and the enjoyment of her love and fellowship 
is held forth as the one great lightener of the burden of human 
life, one of the main elements in the hope of a blissful hereafter. 
At her worst and weakest there is ever some plea of extenuation 
suggested or expressed. The revelation of the despairing agony 
of Helen’s fierce proud heart records an appeal for merciful 
consideration, and the lost life of “lazy, laughing, languid 
Jenny,” 

“ the rose shut in a book 
In which pure women must not look,” 


the pity of it, the doom, and the blame are summed in such 
grand lines as need no comment. 


“ Fair shines the gilded aureole 
In which our highest painters place 
Some living woman’s simple face. 
And the stilled features thus descried 
As Jenny’s long throat droops aside 
The shadows where the cheeks are thin, 
And pure wide curve from ear to chin— 
With Raffael’s or Da Vinci's hand 
‘To show them to men’s souls, might stand, 
Whole ages long, the whole world through, 
For preachings of what God can do. 
What has man done here? how atone, 
Great God, for this which man has done ? 
And for the body and soul which by 
Man’s pitiless doom must now comply 
With lifelong hell, what lullaby 
Of sweet forgetful second birth 
Remains? All dark. No sign on earth 
What measure of God’s rest endows 
The many mansions of His house.” 


Extreme sensibility, the necessary accompaniment of the true 
artistic temperament, was developed in Rossetti to such an 
extent as to invest nearly all that he wrote with an almost 
abnormal degree of painful intensity. As in the fair faces of 
his pictured women the prisoned soul seems to look out from 
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the depths of their unfathomable eyes with unutterable yearnings 
for wider possibilities than human life affords, so through the 
measured music of his verse there is always an undertone of 
mournful melody, now plaintive, now passionate, whose theme is 
the failure of human endeavour, the futility of earthly hopes, 
the finiteness of earthly loves. Some sense of tragic meaning — 
moral failure or physical decay, disappointment, parting, or death 
—seems always to impress itself upon the receptive sympathetic 
mind. Sorrow and sin are conditions inseparable from mortal 
life, and the painful insistence with which their ever-present 
existence is portrayed is relieved only by the one hope that puts a 
limit to earthly sorrow, and the large-hearted charity that judges 
sin as it believes Heaven will judge, mercifully and lightly, as 
temptation, motive, and earthly expiation may permit. Rose 
Mary’s sin of love, that in its consequences makes her the 
unwitting betrayer of her lover, and brings death and desolation 
in its train, is condoned in the supreme moment when with the 
end of her life is proclaimed “the end of the heavy doom,” and 
the clear voice said in the room, 


“ Oh, come, for thy bitter love’s sake blest 
By a sweet path now thou journeyest, 
And I will lead thee to thy rest. 

Thee, true soul, shall thy truth prefer 

To blessed Mary’s rose-bower ; 

Warmed and lit is thy place afar 

With guerdon fires of the sweet Love-star 
Where hearts of steadfast lovers are.” 


Rossetti’s prevalent sadness is redeemed by no scintilla of 
humour. In that most blessed gift, the intuitive perception’ of 
the ludicrous in the incongruities of the inner life with its outward 
surroundings, that even in the hours of bitterest trial calls up at 
times the involuntary smile, and for an instant’s space lightens 
the mind from its else overburdening weight of anguish, he 
seems to have been utterly wanting. Sadly so for himself, for 
while the fool wants no gift of humour to make his life the better 
or happier, the man of acute sensibility and deep feelings must 
needs, for lack of it, end by going mad or breaking his heart. 
But the firm deep-seated belief and expectation of a fuller and 
more perfect life to follow this effectually vindicates Rossetti’s 
sad philosophy from charge of pessimism. ‘Truly there may be 
little in the religion of this belief of his likely to commend itself to 
the professors of any established definite creed. The orthodoxly 
pious, whose boldest flights of imagination towards the realizing 
of an idea of future bliss can soar no higher than a vague con- 
ception of an unending Hallelujah chorus sung in company of 
legions of winged and feathered cherubim of imperfect physical 
development, are apt to be profoundly shocked at the picture 
of the Blessed Maid turning her back upon the unspeakable 
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glories of Paradise, and with tear-stained eyes and outstretched 
yearning arms waiting through the long dreary years until the 
loved one come at last, then only to 


‘© Ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me :— 
Only to live as once on earth 
With Love—only to be, 
As then a while, for ever now 
Together, I and he.”’ 


With too artistic a nature and too independent a philosophy 
to consent to be bound too closely by the narrow ties of definite 
creed, Rossetti had too great a soul, was too conscious of the 
existence of the immortal principle within himself, ever to 
become the teacher of Atheism or the advocate of Materialism. 
From his own inner consciousness then he projected a heaven 
and hell, which, if hardly in accord with the orthodox church 
conception of those places, yet possess the merits of a superior 
definiteness, of being entirely sympathetic to the natural feelings 
of the human heart, and of being, in spirit, not quite irreconcila- 
ble with the teachings of the great Founder of Christianity 
Himself. And as hell could be nothing worse than an eternity 
of unavailing regret, undying remorse for wrong done, hopeless 
longing for the for ever unattainable, so logically it has seemed 
to him that heaven could be nothing better or happier than the 
reunion in sanctified perfectibility of loving human hearts, the 
glorified fruition of the strongest and best of earthly aspirations. 
This conception of futurity so clearly indicated inso many of his 
poems is most forcibly expressed in the concluding stanza of the 
Portrait, in its depth of feeling the most obviously genuine of his 
inspirations : 

“ Here with her face doth memory sit 
Meanwhile. and wait the day’s decline, 
Till other eyes shall look from it, 
Kyes of the spirit’s Palestine, 

Even than the old gaze tenderer ; 

While hopes and aims long-lost with her 
Stand round her image side by side, 
Like tombs of pilgrims that have died 

About the Holy Sepulchre.” 


The natural tendency of the human mind to interpret the 
unknown in accordance with the sense of its own pressing 
individual necessities may even expose this conception of 
futurity to a charge of narrowness (to say nothing of heresy) in 
the estimation of those with whom the exaltation of religious 
fervour has entirely usurped the place of the natural affections, 
and abolished the need of human love and human fellowship. 
Unfortunately the poet was hardly qualified to form his con- 
clusions with a view to their adaptability to the wants of moral 
organizations of so, to him, abnormal a structure. The finite in- 
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telligence and limited sympathy of even the most philosophic . 


and large-hearted men render it impossible for them to project 
themselves to an entirely independent critical standpoint, and to 
force the judgment to conclusions formed entirely irrespective of 
the needs of themselves and the majority of their fellows ; the 
inevitable mental bias of the human unit tends rather to the 
unconscious regarding of itself as a moral centre of the universe 
and to the judging of universal laws in the light of immediately 

resent necessities, emotions, and experiences of a purely personal 
character. Rossetti’s own consciousness of this general mental 
attitude finds forcible expression in his magnificent sonnet on 
“ Inclusiveness ” : 


“ The changing guests, cach in a different mood, 

Sit at the roadside table and arise ; 
And every life among them in likewise 

Is a soul’s board set daily with new food. 

What man has bent o’er his son’s sleep, to brood 
How that face shall watch his when cold it lies, 
Or thought, as his own mother kissed his eyes, 

Of what her kiss was when his father wooed? 


“ May not this ancient room thou sit’st in dwell 
In separate living souls for joy or pain ? 
Nay, allits corners may be painted plain 
Where Heaven shows pictures of 'some life spent well, 
And may be stamped, a memory all in vain, 
Upon the sight of lidless eyes in hell.” 


The concluding sextet contains certain indications of the obser- 
vation of a phase of the mental phenomena that is continually 
evidenced in Rossetti’s writings—the automatic action of the 
mind in the observation and recording of minute external details 
in connection with its most powerful spiritual emotions. Nobody 
who has ever passed through a period of intense mental ex- 
citement, whether pleasurable or painful, can be personally 
unacquainted with the involuntary and perverse action of the 
observant faculties in fixing themselves at a supreme emotional 
crisis upon the painfully minute contemplation of mere trivial 
details, that become henceforth so indelibly impressed upon the 
brain as, in their recurrence, to be perpetually reminiscent of the 
feelings of pain and pleasure with which they were at first 
associated, and, indeed, in some cases to exist as living and vivid 
memories when time and circumstance have almost obliterated 
the recollection of the original joy or sorrow. The early poem 
“My Sister’s Sleep” is particularly fraught with suggestions of 
this dual action of the human mind, but the most forcible 
exposition of it is of course to be found in the well-known 
“ Woodspurge ”— 


“ Between my knees my forehead was, 
My lips, drawn in, said not, ‘ Alas!’ 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass, 
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“ My eyes, wide open, had the run 
Of some ten weeds to fix upon ; 
Among those few, out of the sun, 
The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 


“From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory : 
One thing then learnt remains to me,— 
The woodspurge has a cup of three.’’ 


In Rossetti’s writings as a whole the prevalent sense of pain, 
resulting from his exceptional skill in morbid mental analysis 
and his choice of studies in the deeper emotions, unrelieved by 
humour and unlightened by exercise of light or play ful fancy, is 
yet, by the ever-present consciousness of the eternal principle 
of ultimate compensation, subdued to a condition of chastened 
sorrow, rather than intensified to a degree of hopeless moral 
gloom. In this respect I have been led almost unconsciously to 
establish a mental comparison between the philosophy of his 
poetry and that of the works of the other greatest introspective 
writer of our day, George Eliot. The study is not without great 
interest, although incapable of being treated within the limits of 
this paper at the length which its importance demands. Ex- 
ponents of schools of thought, wide as the poles asunder, 
delivering their discourses from the opposed platforms of 
agnoticism and imaginative belief, their theme is in the most 
part identical—the well-worn theme “ Vanitas vanitatum ’—and 
their conclusions in the main coincident, save as regards the one 
saving element of the “one hope,” that alleviates the painful- 
ness of the one philosophy, and, by its absence, invests the other 
with a sense of unredeemable hopelessness. 

Divested of the exquisite humour, the brilliant epigram, the 
beauty and charm of story and characterization, George Eliot's 
novels in their naked meaning stand forth as the exposition of a 
philosophy of unalloyed failure. Not the wise man himself 
could have preached upon the text of “All is vanity” with a 
more persistent earnestness, and in her teaching, the vanity of 
vanities seems to lie most of all in the possession of a sensitive and 
high-souled nature, the cultivation of worthy aspirations, the 
pursuit of noble aims. The vocation of the higher-organized 
beings of her creation is only to afford instances of failure and to 
exhibit deeper capacities for suffering than their shallower- 
constituted fellows. Simple Tessa is happy under conditions 
fraught with intolerable anguish to the great-souled Romola. 
Lydgate’ s lofty ambitions are stifled in conventional surroundings 
that entirely satisfy the needs of Rosamund’s small nature, 
and Dorothea, failing in her self-imposed mission of heroic 
self-abnegation, seeks happiness in a union with a man so 
immeasurably her moral and mental inferior that the whole episode 
is a shock to one’s sense of consistency and reads like a satire 
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upon feminine weakness or the perversity of human affections. 
And the gloomy moral of the whole system is the unalloyed 
failure of all greatness, and the triumph and apotheosis of the 
commonplace and mediocre. It is better to be a foal than 
wise, better to creep than to soar, better to be without heart, 
imagination, or sensibility—better, indeed, not to be at all. With 
unfailing consistency the same lesson is conveyed throughout her 
writings, and the whole series of her works supply one long 
consistent, and conclusive dissertation upon the vanity of human 
wishes more exhaustive in its treatment, more hopeless in its 
conclusions than all the sermons and all the essays of all the 
philosophers and all the moralists who have ever taken upon 
themselves to preach the same unwelcome subject in the ears of 
unwilling mortality from Solomon to Samuel Johnson. 
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MISS ANDERSON’S GALATEA. 





WE all know the beautiful myth of Pygmalion and Galatea in 
its original form, and probably most of us have regretted that the 
author of the so-called mythological comedy, now drawing crowds 
nightly to the Lyceum, did not choose some story less. poetical 
and with less of allegorical meaning as the subject of his play. For 
the play, call it what you will, is merely the myth burlesqued, and 
an inartistic burlesque at that. It has the elements of a highly 
poetical conception, but at every turn we are brought up by 
dash of broad comedy ; yet we cannot enjoy a good laugh, for 
before we have given vent to it, the situation, a moment since 
absurd, assumes an aspect of gravity, not to say sadness, incom- 
patible with merriment; while, on the other hand, the most 
moving situations are promply rendered ridiculous by some 
ludicrous speech from Chiysos, the “ Art Patron,” or some display 
of wholly uncalled-for waggery on the part of Pygmalion or 
Leucippe. The piece, as put on the stage at the Lyceum, is, with 
two notable exceptions (the head-dress of Chrysos and the “fawn ” 
in Act II.), a joy to the eye throughout, but considered as a play, 
it is abominable, and save for the telling point of the animated 
statue, we feel inclined to paraphrase Galatea’s own words, and 
say, “ The author who wrote this was a beginner,” and, moreover, 
a very bad beginner. So long as we have a Mrs. Kendal or a 
Miss Anderson to impersonate the living marble, Pygmalion and 
Galatea will doubtless hold its own with the theatre-loving 
public, but if it were put on with a Galatea lacking both the 
talent of the former and the beauty of the latter actress, we should 
soon see how much of its popularity is due to that character and 
how much to intrinsic merit. 

Galatea, as Miss Anderson depicts her, is a lovely creature, half 
human, half Divine, with the form of a woman and the soul of a 
child. Such a conception requires very delicate handling to save 
it from becoming either absurd or objectionable, supported—or 
rather hampered —as it is by the painfully common-place and 
frequently vulgar characters constituting the remainder of the 
dramatis persone. Cynisca, the offended wife of Pygmalion, is 
the best of these, being at least consistent throughout, at first in 
her deep affection for the sculptor, and afterwards in her bitter 
jealousy (which at times, as acted by Miss Holmes, rises to some- 
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thing approaching power in its intensity). But Pygmalion him- 
self is a weak vessel, carried away by the sentiment of the 
moment, passionately swearing eternal fidelity to his wife when 
she is present, yet forgetting her very existence when Galatea, 
her sculptured counterpart, becomes her living image, encourag- 
ing the marble maiden to love him in the solitude of his studio, 
yet brutally repudiating her “unmasked love” when it proves 
the means of getting him into trouble. It must be admitted that 
the situation is a difficult one, but even Mr. Terriss, cleverl 
though he plays the part, cannot make Pygmalion other than 
vain, vacillating, and entirely unworthy of the love lavished 
upon him by the two women who suffer so cruelly on his behalf. 
He is not comic in any way, and the would-be humorous remarks 
occasionally delivered by him, in response to Galatea’s ingenuous 
speeches, only serve to diminish what little dignity he can lay 
claim to. In appearance there is no fault to be found with 
Mr. Terriss’s Pygmalion, for, from first to last, he is manly and 
artistic in manner, attitude, and bearing, and the rich colours of 
his dress, contrasted with Galatea’s classical white drapery, form 
a charming picture. The same may be said of the dress of 
Leucvppe, save for the exaggerated cockcomb which adorns his 
helmet, and the flowing blue robes of myrine. Indeed, the only 
false note in the harmony of colour throughout the piece is the 
glaring green ribbon with which Mr. Kemble, as Chrysos, thinks 
tit to adorn his bald head. Chrysos is intended to be comic in 
costume, as in everything else, it is well understood ; but this 
arsenical ribbon is not comic, it is only hideous. 

Miss Anderson’s Galatea engages the sympathy of her audience 
from the first moment of her dawning life until her heroic 
renunciation of it in the closing scene. ‘There is a touch of 
pathos in her acting all through, the unconscious pathos of a child 
guiltless of the knowledge of evil. This makes the scene with 
Chrysos almost painfully incongruous. Here, as is inevitable, 
the simplicity of Galatea unpleasantly resembles an inferior kind 
of coquetry, and Miss Anderson does not contrive to make her 
quotation of Pygmalion’s assertion that “Jt is only vnnocence” 
seem other than affectation. In the much-photographed mirror 
incident, she speaks and acts like a child, and Pygmalion’s 
comment upon it only serves to mark the wide gulf fixed in 
point of refinement between his mind and hers, inasmuch as he 
cannot conceive such simplicity to be genuine. But when she 
talks to Chrysos, a disagreeable doubt crosses our minds as to 
whether, after all, it was genuine. This is as much the fault of 
the play as of the player, but if Miss Anderson could refrain from 
all archness of expression and voice in this scene, and preserve 
the graceful evenness of demeanour she has hitherto portrayed 
80 well, her performance, as a whole, would gain greatly by it. 
Up to this time Galatea has been more statue than human, and 
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when she descends to the level of ordinary womankind, she 
loses for the moment a great part of her charm. 

In the scene with Lewcippe, Miss Anderson is very good. Her 
grief for the fawn in this instance (about as badly stuffed an 
animal as was ever seen on any stage) seems unnatural and 
ridiculous, and never fails to evoke a laugh. But it is true to 
her estimate of the value of life, and her wail over the dead beast 
has a poetry of its own, 


‘¢ Thou hadst life, 
And he has robbed thee of it,” 


which comes with a certain force after Pygmalion’s 


* The gods make life ; 
I can make only death.” 


Possibly, however, the point of the joke to the discriminating 
public may lie in Mr. Rignold’s remarkable fashion of carrying 
his quarry, cradled on his arm as a nurse cradles a baby in long 
clothes. 

The third act is a more jarring jumble of pathos and bathos 
than either of the preceding ones. Cynisca’s passion, burlesqued 
by Daphne, seems forced and exaggerated, though while Miss 
Holmes is speaking, we almost forget that the play is called 
acomedy. But Galatea’s agony of grief for Pygmalion’s punish- 
ment, her brief prayer (which Miss Anderson, by force of facial 
expression, renders absolutely beautiful), and her sublime self- 
sacrifice, dwarf the rest of the characters into insignificance, 
making Leucippe’s flippancy seem desecration, and Pygmalion’s 
curse and weak reproaches as undignified as they are unjust. 
Miss Anderson shows real dramatic power in this last scene, and 
her farewell to “the world, the worthy world,” could scarcely be 
improved upon. 

The “ Farewell, Pygmalion,” which follows, is a little too much 
like the plaintive coo of a wood-dove to its mate; and it might 
be better in tune with the moan of the violins behind the scenes. 
But the coup d’wil, when the velvet curtains are flung apart for 
the last time, disclosing Galatea, once more a statue, is as 
beautiful a picture as one often sees; and the effect of that 
exquisite figure, dazzling in its alabaster whiteness, against the 
dark curtains, with the other actors in their rich dresses 
artistically grouped in the foreground, is one that lives in the 
memory long after the drop-scene has hidden it from sight. 

Taking it all round, Miss Anderson’s Galatea has materially 
improved since last she played it in England, and is now 
a distinctly interesting performance, giving us the impression 
that she possesses the elements of a very fine, if not actually 
a great actress ; and we shall be considerably disappointed if her 
Juliet, in the forthcoming representation of Shakespeare's tragedy, 
does not confirm this impression. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINa”. 


Have it in your Houses, for it is the true Antidote in 
Small-Pox, Fevers, Eruptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Headache, Nausea, Constipati 
Indigestion, Heartburn, and Thirst, and has abundant medical testimony to its in 


, . ; : valuable «Woul 
properties, especially in Fevers and Blood Poisons. Very useful in Feverish Colds, y 





CAUTION.—Beware of worthless Salines containing injurious matter put F be melo« 
ward in imitation of Pyretic Saline by unprincipled persons at the ‘isk of listen |” 
health of the public. _ 

Pyretic Saline is warranted not to contain magnesia or any substance likely 
S produce Gallstones or Calculous formations. ’ 


May be obtained of all Chemists, and the Proprietor, in Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/- and 21/- exe) 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, EY 
BEE: RPA STU RAGE. 


New countries, where the natural luxuriance of mata is not checked by the grazing of domestic animals, are parti 
to bee culture, and when Mr. Hoge first visited California, he found it was one sweet bee garden throughout its entire lengt : 
south, and all the way across, froin the snowy Sierra to the ocean. Wherever a bee might fly within the bounds of this virgin’ wilder 
—through the forests, along the banks of the river, along the bluffs and headlands fronting the sea, over valley and plain. a i 
leafy glen, or far up the piney slopes of the mountains, throughout every belt and section of climate—bee flowers bloomed in, 
~ = bso During the months of March, April, and May, what is known as the bee belt of Southern California is 0) smootl 
tinuous bed of honey-bloom so marvellously rich that, in walking from one end of it to the other, a distance of more tha) ir } 
miles, your feet would press more than a hundred flowers at every step. 

Extending far out in the vast prairie, its unbroken bosom is often found to be one perpetual carpet of horeh d 
from spring until autumn. All the seasons are warm and temperate, so that honey never ceases to flow from this pla 
a profusion of blossoms almost unequalled m the vegetable kingdom. We can judge of their luxuriance, when th 





re ZTOWS win 
slender, unobtrusive little bush upwards of 3,000 blossoms, five-eighths of an inch in diameter. Each of these are reser 
the most wonderful remedy in the world for the cure of coughs, sore throats, sure lungs, etc.—horehound hon Uh if 
laboratories stamp with faultless certainty this honey with a colour and flavour pecutiar to itself. 
The work of the honey-bee is to gather the sweet treasure so divinely prepared, and bear it off, saying to suffering humanit 
is the soul of the Blossom.” 
» ean ; THE PRIMA DONNA. 
y ‘ rz TE +E . LEY NEW N y March 208} : 
Messrs. W. M. Hoge & C'o., London. HAw THORNE LODGE, FINCHLEY NEw Roap, N.W., Mua) th, 1883. - 
Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in stating that I consider your “Horehound Honey ” the most wonderful 1 ly I hay = 
tried, possessing properties which are nothing short of marvellous, for the cure of affections of the throat and chest. I shall ney a 
without a bottle of “ Horehound Honey.”—Yours very truly, MARIE ROSE-MAPLESON 
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Supplied by all Retail and Wholesale Chemists, and the Trade general 
CALL 




















BRANSON’S COFFEE EXTRAG Kit 
PERFECTION. ‘if’ 





i ; ; Famed for its excellence of manufactw i 1! 
stp ” ~ yh Aalpone = cing cae) be be page —- It obtained Honourable Mention at t) " 
one supply of ink. An ordinary nib may be used; any ink oO} i 
may be used. Most simple in construction. Carefully ae aes FOOD mga henna — 
made, entirely of fine vulcanite. Plain, 1s. 6d.; Ornamental, Sold in B ~ slg eee EXHIBITION, A ST DAK: 
2e.6d. Post free, 2d. extra. OF ALL STATIONERS; or a vOeees, Od, Ie, ap vs Ga. eu h by al we od 
in case of difficulty, from the Sore WHOLESALE AGENTs, WHO)ESALE: CROSSE AND BLA‘ KN ELI 
47, Eastcheap, London, E.C. AVOID MENDACIOUS IMITATIONS. 





T > > : DRESS FABRICS !! Great saving to every Purcha 
WONDER} UL tieeiremat 
ELVETEENS 


Will, o1 
AT 2s. A YARD. 


post ( 
ward, | 
Par t 
prices of all their 
Leading Noveltie 
New Styles at Prices 
LEWIS'S, in Market Street. Manchester, are the Manufacturers of the 
first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. 
They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 
The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most 
beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. LEWIS'S ask ladies to 
write for patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens on an ordinary 
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suit all Purses. 


Carriag — 
part of the Kingde™ } 
all orders ae 4 
The Century Cashmes 

=f 
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as exhibited )} h~y 
Co. at th Health 


tion, are 
ost-card. LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders to all parts of Great demand 
ritain and Ireland. When writing, please mention this Magazine. Be sure 
Write at_once, a2e" 
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LEWIS'S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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